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Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICE. 
How to Talk . Over 200 Illustrations. . . 42 Cts. 
How to Write . Over 150 INustrations . .60 * 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe LL, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, LIL, are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk end write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the’young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


“> oe 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 
Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 

These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever uséd will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 
saving both time and expense 

The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe's Reading Charts. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


———_—_ — - <> e—_______ 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading. Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 


Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Buck Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 
. IS Cle. 


Monroe’s New Primer. 80 PP. onhs 
Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. I12pp. . . .20 “ 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 160 o. er ety 
Monroe’s Advanced Third Reader, 208 pp. . . .42 * 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
handsomer school-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


4e3-Specimen Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned toe the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO,, Philadelphia. 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 


Science For Schools. 


Sharpless and Phillips’ Astronomy. 


The work is thoroughly modern, and is clear, concise and accurate—leading the 
student to observe for himself—the true method of science teaching. 


Sharpless and Phillips’ Natural Philosophy, 
Presents the latest results of scientific and practical study. Among the promi- 
nent features are—Hasy Experiments ; Omission of Difficult Technical Terms ; 
eeyut ste and Correlation ; Suggestive Original Exercises. 

in Wocking the subjects and their practical work. bave 
had a Pfuility. sy for waking wat Vv. proved w be complete, practical, and modern text-books. 

Liberal Terms for Examination and Introduction. 


Walker’s Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 


A work of especial interest to Teachers, containing Notes of Lessons, the result 
of many years’ experience in teaching. The work presents the matter and meth- 
od of presenting it. It is neatly bound in cloth, contains 225 pages. Single 
copies mailed to teachers for 90 cents. 


The Primer of Politeness. 
By ALEXANDER Gow, A.M., author of ‘‘Good Morals and Gentle Manners.” A 
help to home and school government, covering the whole round of behavior, 
illustrating and applying the principles that apply to human conduct in the va- 
rious relations of life. 




















The publishers will tak re in corresponding with teachers and school officers regarding 
any changes oontem plated in their text books. — — ve catalogues, containing full lists of our 
educational publica’ , sent to any aadress on applica’ 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO, Publishers, 





715 & 317 Market St., Philadelphia. 











SUCCESSFUL BOOKS. 





The Franklin Arithmetics. 
PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN. 
By Epwrn P. Szaverand Geo A. WALTON. 


cises are 80 CO combined with wrttten work’ bie me that the lege, and is such as is pursued in the best high | 
sume analysis answers for -8 schools and Academes. 


are trea WORCESTER'S 


a = redtorrt yster, whene rule 
Tables and Dril Eeercioss, are given rules New Primary Spelling Book. 





which the * work may Demparie CNEPELY mx. Common words, short lessons, phonic drill, va- | | 
TENDED W uiring the teacher to search 

ta ether teties sop Pe riety in view, combined with beauty of {\lustra-_ 
cises, tration make this an interesting book. 


&” Fot Introductory Terms and Supplies address, 


The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 

A compact, working text-book. the course of 
study as embraced in this book is sufficient to 
meet the requirements for admissson to any col- 


WORCESTER'S 


New Pronouncing Spelling-Book. 

The superior qualities of this book consist in 
the selection and arrangement of the words, 
| whereby a variety in the lessons is obtained. 
| Numerous dictation exercises form an attractive 
| feature. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. 


New edition, revised and enlarged, with addi- 
| tion of -everal dictation exercises, 


Walton's Arithmetic Table. 
For practice in the fundamental! operations of 
Aritametic. Largely used aad very popular. 
WALTON & COGSWELL’S 


Book of Problems in Arithmetic. 
12.000 Examples. 


This littie book of 36 pages gives over 12.000 
examples for practice, embracing all the applica- 
tions of arithmetic, from notation to (and ee inciud- 
ing? pom mtage interest, and discount. A copy 

1 mailed toany address on receipt of 
cents; or, with key, containing the answers, on 
receipt of 60 cents 





J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








DIXON’S 
American Graphite 


Artists’ Pencils 


IN 
REAL AROMATIC CEDAR CASES 


HIGHLY POLISHED: 


Assorted Grades of Leads, 
Complete for Art Work. 


Us, Be Appropriate 











AN ELEGANT HOLIDAY PRESENT. 





JCS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY Gans, 2. 9: 


Trade 


B acu Price. 
205. Case of 4 Artists’ Pencils, 

each o 
MB, sis H, £ Va, . $0.75 


206. Case of 6 Artists’ Pencils, 


1 each of 


| 5, SM, MB, M, MH, 8, 1.15 
| 207, Case of 8 Artists’ Pencils, 
1 each of 
5, SM, MB, MH, H, VH, VVE, 1.60 


t@” If your Stationer does not keep 
them, write to 
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Manufacturing 
OPTICIANS, 


Mi 
and Ap- 


Price Lists, 
address : 


wallet free to any 

ee 

= Mention —S in cor- 
responding us. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
206, 207, 209 and 244 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemttedl Apparates, 


CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 


Chemists, Colleges, 
Schools, and Laboratories, 
Supplied withthe best goods at the lowest priecs. 
Bunsen’s Burners and a epaay Fur- 
n&ces, a sp y in 


SILICATE BOOK SLATES. 
BLACK DIAMOND SLATING, 
REVOLVING BLACKBOARDS. 
LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth.) 


These goods are in constant use by the Board 
of Education of New York City, (in every Public 
School), and have been for the past twelve years, 
which is a sufficient guarantee as to their durabil- 
ty and perfectioa. 

Patented and Manufactured only by the 


N. ¥. SILICATE BOOK SLATE C0., 


191 Fulton Street, New York City. 
Send for Catalogue. 


are extensively used 

Our School Aids tf (recta toast, 

os for conducting schools in good quiet aedee. Set 
No. 1, inctudes 12 largess elegan tic 

celsior cards, 50 utiful g gold and tinted 


merit cards, and 150 retty chromo credit aaa fee rice 

perset @1.76 : halt set $1. Set No. 2, includes a 
ra 

merit cards, and 150 credit cards, price oe Poot 


set 60 cts. ; samples 9c. Chromo and floral Sit re ag 
ward cards, No.2, birdsand flowers, small size, price 




















r dozen Sc. No.3, animals, birds, ete., 5c. No. 14, 
Randa, and flowers, 1c. No. 48, ililtes, flowers 
pinks and roses 10c. Ne. 30, medium 
sizes, » gir is, boys, ang pm eae 15c, No. Mey hand boquets 
0. poss, for gtr Fe tae Ne. 17, 
blooming roses, 1 straw Owers, etc, 
15e. No. 9, Foseson rgoid 20c. No. 44, 
hand boquets, 30c. large sizes, b' ’ @ flow- 
ers, be 0. it, full blooming roses. lillies, etc. 
80c. 35c. No. 12, 








ts, 30¢ ari f birds, flowers, : . 
gem aS crusts panes gees) Dovetalled “Desks, 
Sic. Large set samples tic. All postpald by mail| aod Tmnproved 
IMPROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS, wthate.<f Seating, 


By J. W. FREEMAN, 
Supt., Schools, Yin pees Ohio. 
Two Hundred Cards, x4 ee contain- 
ing One ee ee leading poin in Political and 
Physical Geography. directions for use. 
Facts fixed upon the mind by an entirely New 
and Original Method. Recommended by State 
Schoo! Le of Ohio, = Vincent, of 


Chautaugua, etc. Every Teacher sh 
set. Sent by return mail for $1.00. 


FREEMAN ——- 
Teachers wanted as agents, 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


Banners in Silk and Gold. 


oJ. @R. GAMBe 
59 Carmine St., N. Y, 
Hand book sent, by mau, free. 
SCH CHOO no viomger, wanted can be 
ust, ‘tv. }O oO KS S res 


yt ran) have a 
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to, ANDERSON, 
Ei taetet WANTED 


R. & J. BECK | 


1015 Chestnut@t., Phils, ' 


and all 


|| THE CELEBRATE 


Boards, 





F, W. DEVOE & CO. 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


Artists Materials, 


Fine Brushes for Oiland Water Colors, Finely pre- 
pared Artists’ Colors in Tub petmtrace bee = 2 omar sea 





Sculptors’ Materials, 
Instruments, and Engineers’ Supplies. 
COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devee, 





James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Pa 








6 Barelay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer o1 


SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 


NEW YORK, 


rand Lbeisten need ano Stereant Ses i onie at lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 











For Fine Writing, 
onan gr 878, 908. 


No. 1,303, and Ladies, 170. 
398, and Stub Point, 849. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, 





For Broad Writing 204 


Other Styles to suit all hands. 
Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH QILLor' & & SONS, $1 John St., N. ¥. 


HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 








Educational, Physical, and Chemical Apparatus. 


ESTABLISHED 
1866. 


CURT W. 


«« Students’ Electrical Cabinet,’’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. Elegant 
HOLTZ MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circulars. 


1 DEY STREET 
NEW YORK. 


MEYER, 
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The Cream of a Waste Library. A wonderfully fascinating 


best, m 





book. o! 


hool. Replete with valuable inform: 
culags 3 ne and full particulars to BRADLEY & & CO., Pubs. 


cess. Entirely new. Send for cir- 
Pa. Working Agents wanted at once. 


One of the and i “= WOR] 
lished, Tosee Vaid tote appreciate it. just the sot ae eos he family or the 


Agents can’t as = a 
66 NX 














Baker, Pratt & Co., 


General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 





ALSO MANUFACSURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 
GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
LURIANS, MAPS, 
* CHARTS, BLACK- 

BOARDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventiens in 










every Grade of wo 
Special circulars of the 
above free on eppllenaion. 
Cus Illustrated Catalogue of 183 contain- 
of everything for mail- 
tor 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond St., N. ¥. 





Second-Hand 
SCHOOL BOOKS|" 
Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 








Sold fer $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 





KBUPSEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON §T.,N EW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


Schoo! Books 
Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


gh FRB A exchange fo “> 
or! or an. 
SCHOOL, or COLLEGE ‘re : 
a reuni srecuuing or rep! 
eens us memorandum of your x ks 
condition, etc., and we will submi 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
90 Chambers St., New York Citv. 


FSTERBROOK'S Ta 
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Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers, 


THER ESTERBROOK & EEL PEN CO.,: 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St.. New York, 


6 | DRESS REFORM. | 6 


EB. 14 B th vat ont Drover mpeg a 14th | acon 
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6 East 14th St., N- ¥, 








“fore Catalogues Mus & Gor Troy Ny. 


MP’G OPTICIANS; 
Scientific Novelties 


Poputak & Perrectren 
OPTICAL, METEOR) 
LOGICAL, MATHEMAT. 
CAL, ELECTRICAL ayy 
ENGINEERING INSTRYp. 
MENTS FOR PROFgs. 
SIONAL AND AMATEUR’S USE. 

Drawing Instruments, Frisnetio and Survey 
ing Tape measures, Microscopes, Tele. 


T 
, Batteries, Magnets, G 
Pub, ote. o60.. bt greatly Fetucea prin” 


We are the dealers in the most chaste goods onl 
in our line. ad 
§2 Send for and specify (192-page SJ) —ca:. 
alogue. 


THE 












"1S THE Best Of THE WORLD,” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im. 


For elegant new [itustrated Catalogue, just published 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 

180 Fifth Avenue, 156 ‘Tremont &,, 
NEW TORK. BOSTON. 

Mewte Rites errs 


READ THIS 
Subscribing for Your Periodicals 
for 1884. 


THE KANSAS CITY REVIEW OF 
SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY, 
. FREE .— 


Persons who wish to take any three of the 
first-class magazines of the country, either scien- 
tific or literary ; for instance Harper’s Magazine, 
The North American Revi fw, and r Science 
Monthly, can eens sor them through this 
office receive the REVIEW, a $2.50 monthly, free of 
cost, besides. 


THE 0. S. CASE, Ed. and Pub. Review. 


GOLD WATCH FREE! 


Publishers of the ital 
the w 8 oll known iinet Pant ta Cisy Home Ga uest 





Before 








da st The person telling us the lon it verse in the 
before February Ist, will receive a Solid Gold 
Watch worth 


"s Hunting Cased Swiss W 
Me Tio° i there be more than one correct answer, 
the Gesced will receive an el 
(ientleman’s Watch. The 
English Watch. 
their answer for w. 


nt Stem-winding 
nird a key-winding 
Each person must send 25c. with 
h they willreceive three months 
oo eiethdoe to the Home Gare, a 50 Illustrat 
ed Holi day y Book, 4 Case of 25 articles that the 
oe will appreciate. ar doe containing the name 
of winners. PUBS. HO’ EST, HARTFOKT, CT. 


SUPERIOR QUALITY—HIGH CLASS 


CBOXES 


Hee UNEQUALED IN TONE 
Bae AND DURABILITY. 


thro 
inti cou 
Y direct by Manufacturers 
. ———————” without in e profls, 
LARGEIMPORTATION. VERY LOW PRICES FOR CASH. 
Sen@ Two-Cent Stamp for Price List. 


C. GAUTSCHI & CO.cwirzencano 


Salesrooms at (OIG CHESTNUT ST. 
Opp. the Opera House, PHILADELPHIA. 


IP'Call early tor good selection and svoid rush of ee 


PATENTS 
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$, h or tie Dalted Staves Canada, 

i Hand Book about 

Eygents 2 sent -~k Thirty-se grnlity-ec ? experience. 
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fost widely circulated scien $3.00 year. 

hae oll ‘Bptendid ‘engra interesting in- 

ican sent free. maneeree i NN y Borer 
AMERICAN ERICAN Office. 21 Srosdeage 





TAMPING Seve snd si citer Bote 


full size workin terns, oe Scollops, Braiding 
Ss sre for Clock Soa underwear and dress trimming, 
—* — of Flowers, Borders, 

Piano Covers, Lambrequins, 

ieee initials for Handkerchiet, 
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The School Journal. 
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€atered at the New York Post Office for 
the muils as que Guinea — 


Established 1870. 


The School Fournal. 


A Weekly Journal of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG, Editor. 
vaittedi=ade 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 
21 Park Piace, NEw YorRE. 


mierda 
TERMS. 
$2.50 per year; $2.00 a year in advance. 


Special rates for clubs will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the paper be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The paper will, however, be stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
scriber so desires, and remits the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived it. 

The date against your name on the address of your paper shows 
to what time your subscription is puid. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for reference the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
cempanied by a list of the names and addresses of the persons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office to which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should include both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid and 
their papers are ordered te be discontinued. 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Taz JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen copies sent free from this office to any addreas, 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstIDORE CHARLOUTIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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New York, December 15, 1883. 
TREASURE TROVE, 


FOR DECEMBER. 
Is a Christmas Number, and its Holiday appearance 
to, make the beautiful magazine more popular 
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tion of modern events, Nothing in the number will be 
more acceptable than the illustrated about ** Some 


Reading,” the treasure-seekers soe aafuaaa'te 
5 young are 

choice selections from the best writers. Nat. S. Low 
contributes an amusing account of the ‘* New York Side— 
walk Trade.” This contains six il/ustrations, and is a 
most readable and instructive article. The fortunes of 
“The who Tried” will be eagerly followed by his 


friends t this instalment. Poe has not been 
fe n, as the ‘Christmas Hymn” will show ; and the 
l ones are more than remembered po pictures 
and verses. Pleasing shorter articles fi tting places 
in the number, and departments are brimful o 
interesting In short, the n as 
high-water mark TROVE is 50 cents a year. 


Sa * ' . * 
= pak np ree to E. L. Kellogg & Co., 
We send the Journa. to subscribers UNTIL 
IT IS ORDERED TO BE DISCONTINUED AND THE 
AMOUNT DUE US IS PAID IN FULL. We 
do this for the reason that many teachers, 
when the time paid for expires, have not the 
money to renew, as they are paid quarterly 
or even at longer intervals. We expect, how- 
ever, renewals to be as prompt as possible. 
On and after Jan. 1, 1884, we shall continue 
to send JOURNAL to those who pay IN 
ADVANCE for $2.00 a year, but to those who 
DO NOT PAY IN ADVANCE it will be $2.50 per 
year. We do this to secure aprompt renewal 
of subscriptions. Subscribers will save money 
by paying their subscriptions in advance. 








Supt. GREENWOOD asks two questions, 
and we hope our readers will reply. (1.) 
“What don’t you read!” (2.) “‘What do 
you read ?”” You can reply to the several 
questions on a postal card, giving a list of 
the main books you read. Let us make up a 
list. Supt. Greenwood is to write an article 
telling what he thinks will be a good list for 
them to read. Now, let at least 5,000 reply. 





IN every age, even among the heathens, 
the necessity has been felt of having good 
schoolmasters in order to make anything 
respectable of a nation. But surely we are 
not to sit still until they grow up of them- 
selves! God will work no miracles to fur- 
nish that which we have the means to pro- 
vide. We must, therefore, apply our money 
to train up and make them. — Martin 
LUTHER. 





BE sure to pay your subseription to the 
JOURNAL in advance, and thereby save 
fifty cents. 


THE silence of President Arhtur respect- 
ing any appropriation for education at the 
South, looks as though they must ‘paddle 
their own canoe.” There is a very large 
number of influential people at the North 
that feel that while the South has not all the 
money it could spend for schocls, it has 
enough to make a beginning. We have be- 
fore this counselled, and do now still more 
earnestly counsel all the South not to de- 
pend on the Government for educational 
aid ; the tariff will be lowered and the sur- 
plus in the Treasury lessened. Build up your 
schools yourselves. Delay not a moment to 
begin. Press on the good work. Ifachange 
in the minds of our Congressmen can be 
effected, and you get help we shall be glad, 
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but. don’t wait for Congress to help you. 
Help yourselves. 





No teacher can have failed to look with 


wonder as well as delight upon the beautiful 
sunsets that will make this year memorable. 
No matter how profoundly the beautiful 
skies have affected the teacher, the children 
have been still more awed and delighted. In 
some schools the teachers have had poems 
about sunsets read or recited ; compositions, 
too, have been written on this theme. The 


¥\cause has been adverted to and the pupil 


taught something of the wonders by which 
he is surrounded. 


THERE should be a four-weeks’ institute 
held in each county each year, unless two 
counties could better be united for the pur- 
pose. This would be in effect a short-term 
normal school, and its course of study should 
run parallel with the normal-school course. 
As the normal-school course is a four-term 
course, make the county-institute course 
cover three years. Let the teacher come to 
the county institute during its summer ses- 
sion for three years, finishing the studies of 
the class the first year, of the second class 
the second year, of the third class the third 
year (teaching meanwhile,) and then go to 
the normal school and spend one term, and 
receive a life diploma. 

Cannot an end be made of the present con- 
fusion ? 





oa 


OUR PROFESSION. 








We who belong to the great and useful 
class of educators are apt to speak of the 
“profession” of the teacher as though it were 
really such a thing, as though it had already 
attained this coveted position. But fordly 
as we wish this result, the facts are against 
it. Nor can there be a “profession” of teach- 
ing until those who essay to teach have 
learned the principles of education, are ac- 
quainted by sufficient practice with the art, 
and are well grounded in the knowledge to 
be taught to the pupil. Just now we propose 
to the teachers this question : What are you 
going to do about it? This is a subject of 
vital importance, for when teaching is a pro- 
fession the rates of compensation may be 
raised to a living point. But now, when 
low compensation is complained of, the pub- 
lic reply : “They have made no special prepa- 
ration for teaching, and possess no specific 
knowledge of the art, therefore the wages of 
skilled laborers cannot be bestowed.” To this 
no reply can be made. 

It remains for the teachers by all means 
in their power to encourage the founding of 
a four-week “short-term normal school” in 
each county, and to give those who gradu- 
ate a diploma that empowers them to teach 
fora year. This seems to be the only rem- 
edy. 

If the teachers in every State would labor 
to this end, much could be accomplished. 
But will they do it ? 


RENEW your subscription to the JOUR- 
NAL at once. Subscriptions are due in ad- 
vance. 
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CHICAGO FRCBEL SOCIETY. 


The Chicago Frcebel Society held its annual 
meeting Nov. 6. Mrs. Putnam (head of Cook Coun- 
ty Normal School, Kindergarten,);-the President, 
read a report of the condition and the advancemeut 
made in Kindergarten work during the year. Mr. 
Ham, the educational editor of the Chicago Tri- 
bune, read an excellent paper on the ‘‘ Old and the 
New Education.” Col. Parker made a stirring 
specch upon the benefits to be derived from the 
Kindergarten work in the country. Prof. W. N. 
Hailman, Superintendent of Instruction at Laporte, 
Ind., read a report, :.nd your correspondent feels 
that the readers of the JocrnaL will be pleased 
with a full abstract. . LW. Fires. 


HAND EDUCATION. BY W N. HAILMAN. 


There are two demands in Freebel’s *‘New Fdu- 
cation” to which I would call you : attention. The 
first of these is the demand for manual work. Hap- 
pily this has become quite general in educational 
circles. However, the utterances of their need are 
— narrow, inasmuch as they are mostly con- 

ned to industrial considerations. 

It is clai ned that the chiefly literary character 
of school education does not meet the demands of 
the world’s industria] interests, that there is a 
dearth of talent and skill in industrial pursuits, 
and a consequent excess of applicants for the so- 
called learned professions, and for commercial 
and clerical work; that labor is shunned as degrad- 
ing, instead of being sought as ennobling, and 
that, consequently, pau) erism and crime «as the 
result of enforced idleness are on the increase. 

But the need of manual training as an education- 
al factor has deeper rvots. They lic in the need of 
a full, all-sided development of the child in the in- 
dividual,, social, generic and universal relations. 

Manual training, in this sense, 1s as much a 
need of the professional and literary man, of the 
merchant and clerk, of the capitalist and land- 
owner, as it is of the artist and artisan, of the 
laborer and farmer; as much a need of the female 
as itis of the male. Its need restson the imma- 
nent being of man, not on a transient industrial 
circumstance. 

The life of man, like all individual life, consists of 
a series of actions and reactions, which constitute 
the experience of the man. They leave a residue 
in his consciousness und in his manner of being. 
The former in the rurniture of his insight, the lat- 
ter of his conduct. By the former he is wixe, by 
the latver he is virtuous. Thus we see that ex- 
perience furaishes the material for the wisdom and 
virtue which hold all worthy objects of education, 

Now, this has long been conceded by educators 
so far as insight is concerned. The tenets of Pes- 
talozzi show this. ‘Things before words; things 
before ideas: first the thing, then ite symbol; the 
intellect rests upon sense perceptions.” All’ these 
are but utterances of this truth; but unhappily it 
has been applied almost exclusively to the inlead- 
ing processes in the growth of the intellect, In the 
out-leading processes we have been satisfied with 
symbols, with words; we have ignored the value 
of things. Although we had become aware of the 
importauce of words in the formation of ideas, 
their inadequacy in fundamental expression 

as been overlooked. The organs of speech which 
express ideas in words, were to the school the only 
road for expression of thought worthy of its notice. 
The hand which expresses ideas in things has been 
neglected. It has been conceded in theory, and to 
some extent in practice, that in the growth of in- 
sight, in the formation of accurate ideas, ex} res- 
sion is needed as much as impression, that the im- 
tellect owes much to the reflex influence which 
comes from efforts to formulate knowledge in 
words ; but it has been overlooked that the plastic 
expression of ideas by the hands, holds very much 
the same relation to their formulation in words, 
which things hold to symbols, that in expression it 
is necessary to bring things before words. It is 
for the recognition of this | speak when I advocate 
manual training in early education. 

Thus, in studying the cube with reference to its 
shape, the child will first probably see the cube, 
hanale it, use it in its games, and thus gain many 
impressions concerning its shape. These may be 
expressed in words, or, perpen in ‘clay. Both 
modes of expression will react more or less favor- 
ably upon the child’s idea of the shape, but there is 
no doubt that the elforts at plastic representation 
will be the more effectual in clearing the mind of 
inaccuracies and insufficiencies.. At every step the | 
cuuild has opportunities to compare the representa- 
tion of its iaea with the idea and with the o 
itself ; to correct faults and to supply omissions. 

lt.will be readily . 
has wider aims than i 


that this manual training 
ustrial training in the arts 


of carpentry, smithing, shoemaking and the like. 
These supply some particular and transient need 
of self-preservation, whereas, the aims of our 
manual training lie in general and prominent self- 
expansion. : : aie 

ndustrial work selects its materials primarily 
in accordance with the uses to ped: products 
are to be put, whereas our manual ning‘ looks 
primarily in the selection of materials to the capa- 
cities and needs of the little worker. Here it is of 
the first im ce that the material should 
readily to the worker’s limited skill. It should be 
of such a shape and character that it will adapt it- 
self without worry to the worker's aim, that he 
roay reach automatism in manual expression as 
easily as he does in speech. The material, there- 
fore, must be pre so that the arranging and 
transforming activities in the blocks, tablets, sticks 
and lentils of Frosbel, and for the transforming 
activities in clay, wax-paper and cardboard. The 
externals of industrial training are practical, the 
external products of our manual training are sym- 
bolical, the real product lying within. The former 
makes artisans, the latter artists. The highest tools 
of the former are the hammer, saw and plane, the 
ay hg tools of the latter are the brush, chisel and 
mallet. 

The business of life is adaptation to surrounding 
nature, to the universe: is implies knowledge 
and control of selfand surroundings. The business 
of education is to lead the young human being on 
the shortest and surest road to these. Education 
should see to it that the income of the senses be 
properly interpreted and appreciated by the mind, 
and thatthe tongue and the hands properly repre- 
sent the mind and execute its behests, The mind 
should learn to rely implicitly upon its power to 
see, say anddo. In saying and doing it should ac- 
quire the habit of success, a calm sense of power, 
a firm conviction of mastership. This is possible 
Only if head and hand are trained simultaneously, 
and in unison with each other; and for this manual 
training is needed in the school. The advocates of 
industrial are met with the objection that the school 
is already loaded down with work, and that it will 
be ruinous to the child to add fresh burdens. The 
manual training I advocate is not open to this ob- 
jection. Itremoves burdens. It takes out the sub- 
jects of instruction in their present lifeless, artifi- 
cial form, and enables the child to gain the knowl- 
edge they represent in a manner suited to its tastes 
and powers ; in a complete, all-sided, active, busy, 
ideal child-life, in which is it upheld and stren 
ened by the constant joy of success, the steady glow 
of growing power. Inshort, it puts out driving and 
puts in living; it makes the “yoke easy and the 
burden light. 

Who does not remember how much he is indebt- 
ed for his mental growth to the ton hands of child- 
hood; what progress he madein hydraulics with;the 
help of the water-wheel which he whittled from 
shingles, and set to work at the brook-side; how he 
gathered ideas of the buoyancy of air and water; 
and of the forceof the wind from his boat and 
kite; what knowledge he acquired of the material 
used ; of the ideas of form and number involved; 
how successfully he studied geometry upon cakes 
and sliccs of apples, clay or dough; or how, in 
“idle” moments, his mind, feeding upon the residue 
of busy hours, paradised in the art of turning over 
his acquirements in the imagination, of freeing 
them from the dross of materialness, of culling 
from his past attainments aspirations for higher 
ones in the future; of forming purposes, devising 
plans and inventions, contrivances for their reali- 
zation. It seems as if the effort of the mind in con- 
trolling and guiding the hand ia these matters were 
repaida hundred fold, not only in clearer insight 
into all the details of form, number, composition, 
characteristics and relationships of the materials 
used, and of the objects of use or fancy aimed at, 
but in nobler aspirations, higher hopes, greater 
firmness, calmer self-reliance, and a nearer ap- 
proach to all-sided freedom. ; 
It may be ible to give achild a fair idea of a 
square by showing him square pieces of paper, 
square , square objects; by skillful instrue- 
tion and judicious questioning in the details of 
form, but all this is mere mounshine when com- 
with the noon day light that is poured into 
the pupil’s mind by the actual mending of the 
squares, by using them in the construction of vari- 
ous more or less complete forms, “of which the 
square is an element; by drawing'squares singly 
or in symmetrical groups; by cutting such forms 
from paper, paste , or veneer, or fashiuning 
them trom clay or wax; and, better still, by lead- 
ing the child to see the square in the construction 
of objects of interest to nim, of contrivances for 





his own use or pleasure. In,short, by permiting 
tie child to live with the square, t.e., to make a 
merry, adaptable, useful, reliable companion ‘of it. 
The gain of the school by yielding to the child’s 


constant request when he sees us do something, — 
et mie G0 rt 1 Totes do Wf -wéuld Tbe dinheee. 
The objection that there is no. time Counts) for 


of time. Hours spent in old methods, with effort, 
to bolster up an artificial sort of attention, will bh. 
saved for vigorous, ea ive work in the trueg 
sense of the word. ith the help of such ** work” 
the children willdo in the schcol what they dot, 
our astonishment at home before entering schoo) 
‘viz: ** pick up” hundreds of things, even reading 
writing and arithmetic thorough re without any. 
body knowing how they got hold of them, only 
they will do this at school more systematically 
more certainly, more safely, and what they leary 
they will not have to unlearn. 

Take any of Froehel’s occupations. e.g., the fold. 
ing paper in its three forms.—square, triangular 
and circular: construct with it one of the so-called 
schools of folding, cutting and drawing, following 
out the poe of the work, and you will agre 
that it furnishés for the study of arithmetic, geome. 
try and drawing, vastly more than the ordinary 
text-books and practice books do. There is not ap 
operation in arithmetic that cannot be performed, 
nor a proposition of geometry that cannot be soly- 
ed, nay discovered, with its help; and in drawing 
it opensa field which no “series of manuals” hag 
yet encom . And if we pass from the folding 
sheet to its derivative, the cardboard, the veneer, 
ote.,—our pte for — for translating 
thought and fancy into outer ity, have no end. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT WZEK, 
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GOVERNMENT. 


It may be easily comprehended that the diff- 
culties that arise in the government of a school 
come from a misconception of the motives to be 
employed. The person of little experience thinks 
that muscular force is more likely to succeed than 
moral, but it is a mistake. 

‘“You may flog me, all you want, I can stand it,” 
said a passionate boy to his teacher. — 

‘But, I do not propose to strike you. I simply 
ask you to do what ought to be done, what you 
would expect me to do if I was a pupil and you the 
teacher.” And be submitted. 

But what motives can the teacher use, for he will 
think the above could happen only in aschool where 
all were well bred boys. Let us look then into the 


-]| prisons and see what those do who have moral im- 


provement of the prisoner in view. Perhaps the 
Reformatory Prison for women at Sherborn, Mass., 
has been one of the most successful of these. Here 
women are incarcerated for drunkeness and night 
walking, and many other crimes. About 240 are 
here; they are imprisoned for one, two or even 
seven years. The object aimed at is the moral im- 
provement of the prisoner and so those are sent 
here who give promise of reformation. 

There are the ‘‘ probation ward” and four other 
wards besides; as a woman improves she is ad- 
vanced from one ward to another. Distinction is 
made in dress, in the walls, in the colors of the bed- 
spreads, in the adornments of the cells, rooms, etc. 
Each ward has its own dining table. 

When first committed a prisoner goes into the 
probation ward for one month; the walls here are 
of yellow tint, the bedspreads dark blue and 
heavy iron bars are at the window. She is in 
her cell all the time except when she goes to the 
chapel and to meats, or when she scrubs floors. If 
this month is passed in obedience she is advanced 
to the next’ward. 

In ward number one she will notice a great 
change. The dress is blue, but it has a narrow 
white stripe in it; in ward number two there are 
two narrow white stripes; in number three there 
are three stripes; in number four the dress is of 
blue and white checks. The walls, the bedding 
change, too, at she advances. 

In ward number four, pretty pictures are on the 
walls, the doors are of wooden lattices, and pleasant 
recreation rooms are afforded. 

All of these things are explained to the prisoners 
and when comprehended they strive to merit ad- 
vancement, To get into the highest ward is heaven 
to them, so that hope is in their hearts. 

Now, whoever devised this place knew some 


thing of the human heart. Whoever would deal 
with the heart must know its hidden And 
it would seem that a teacher might lay out a plan 
that would reach the hearts of = for they 





nothing here, because, indeed, they involve a gain 


are much more open to motives influence than 
criminals, ‘And itvcan be done. Fear is not 80 
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WRITING FOR NEWSPAPERS. 





To write well for the newspaper is as difficult as 
to speak eloquently. But few believe this, how- 
ever. Nearly every man who can handle a pen 
thinks he can write for the papers. To possess 
knowledge of a subject is but one of the elements; 
to put them before # reader so that he sees and 
feels as did the writer is quite another thing. 

Thousands of young men from the colleges come 
to New York every autumn “to get work on the 
papers.” They apply for a place with a salary, 
put are told they have the art of writing yet to 
jearn. They are surprised at this; for they have 
acted on the supposition hitherto, that there was 
no art about it. They are told to write and submit 
their work to inspection ; if it suits it will be paid 
for at so much per column. They give up the 
idea of a salary with a struggle and send in an 
article it is declined. They do this several times 
with the same results. They try other papers and 
succeed no better, and, at last give up and seek 
other occupations. But probably they do not once 
come to the conclusion, the right one, that they do 
not understand the art of writing. 

How few men can speak cloquently. Just as few 
can write eloquently. But it is to be especially 
noted that few men prepare themselves as writers 
by long and suitable practice. This.is what is 
wanted—practice. To be a good writer for the 
newspaper one must remember a few rules, 

1. He must write strongly—that is, there must 
ve something in what he says. 

2. He must write tersely—that is, he must use as 
few words as possible. 

38. He must write beautifully—that is choose 
words well and arrange them in accordance with 
the laws of speech. 

4. He must impart himself to his writing. Does 
he believe what he says? Has he any convictions 
whatever ? Is he of yesterday or of to day ? 

If Orpheus blows the reed every denizen of the 
forest knows the sound. A man who has not 
something to say has no business to write. If 
it is a thought that will keep till to-morrow, it is 
not needed to-day. If the writer will not write it 
until he sees money will be got, he will not suc- 
ceed as a writer. As Dr. Deems well says of 
preaching !—‘‘It is not preaching that tires; it is 
not preaching.” In other words, the true preacher 
has things in his heart that must be said. 

The writer who does not produce an echo in the 
mind of his hearer is no writer at all—he is a mere 
word user. When the reader falls into line be- 
hind the writer after reading, there is a real writer. 

As a final rule to be remembered, cross out the 
little groups of words that mean little or nothing. 
Time and paper cost money. 
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A LITTLE STORY. 


In the year 183——a boy was born of very poor 
parents; he had only the advantages of the ordi- 
nary district schools and those were slim enough 
though they have been greatly praised; he went to 
college and graduated, and was afloat on the world. 
He betook himself westward and began to teach 
school. So far this is the story of thousands of 
young men. So far thousands come and stop. 

But X—— was a young man of convictions; he 
had seen enough in the world in twenty-one years 
to come to conclusions. He felt that not to devote 
himself to improving the world would be impossible. 
He took up teaching as Paul did preaching. ‘‘ Woe 
is me if I do not teach !” ' 

The first school was in a canal town and the 
materials were of the worst kind. The teachers 
had been accustomed to maintain order by main 
force; few were the days that did not witness ‘a 
sound whipping” administered. But K—— had 
come for the good of the boys and girls; he had a 
gospel of peace to proclaim to them. He says, 

my idea of education was that it was meant to 
make people happicr. So I determined my schou)- 
room should be a place of happiness.” In a month’s 





a mere hearer of lessons but an imparter of joy. 
Music began to be heard; rudeness disappeared ; 
profanity was rarely heard on the play-ground. 
He opened a Bible Class for men and women on 
Sundays, and the room was packed with the 
parents. 

Now the ministers began to urge him to leave 
teaching for preaching, but he refused. It was ap- 
parent that he made the good of mankind his aim 
and not merely the inculcation of knowledge, gram- 
matical, geographical, arithmetical, etc. His pur- 
pose was so broad that the people readily assented 
to his plan of opening a ‘‘Sabit school,” when the 
three-months school was over, for it must be re- 
membered that in those days it was not possible to 
raise a tax for a school of longer duration than three 
months. In this town he remained two years and 
left it with the love of every one. 

He had been urged to take an academy in an- 
other part of the state that had failed, and to re- 
suscitate this he gave his whole energies. It was 
leased to him for ten years for one dollar a year, 
so desirous were the people of his services. In 
three years the attendance rose from 40 to 3(0. 
Here he carried out his views more perfectly. 
While by no means a philosophical educator he 
was next to that; he took a long view of educa- 
tion; he did not make his work a technical work 
of insuring the learning of a certain amount in a 
list of text-books. 

He says, ‘‘I made it our work to build up the 
boys and girls on allsides. I looked to their health; 
I looked to their morale; I looked to their minds. 
I studied upon the subject of obtaining their co- 
operation as it would be given in an exhibition, in 
games etc., and I found that it could be done. I 
made up my mind that if the pupil could not be in- 
terested in his own behalf little could be done for 
him. That this was the correct plan was shown 
in the attendance. Though I raised the terms of 
‘tuition five times in ten years, the attendance re- 
mained the same—in fact all we could take care of 
until a new building was built. In the ten years 
2,500 different students attended Academy ; 
or an average of 358 each year.” 

During this time many offers had come to him, 
but the people raised a sum of money and built a 
new building, and a charter was obtained for a 
college. As the head of both academy and collage 
his success was as marked as at the head of the 
academy, for the same principles governed his con- 
duct. 

In this man there was a good deal of the Thomas 
Arnold type. He was an Americanized Thomas 
Arnold. His success lay in his adaptation of old 
principles and ideas, and such a success is open to 
most men to-day. 








Wuen Margaret Fuller, on the death of her 
father, was obliged to support herself by teaching, 
she worked with an enormous energy. Her life is 
described by Julia Ward Howe as follows: ‘‘ Here 
is, in brief, the tale of her winter's work (1836-7). To 
one class she gave elementary instruction in Ger- 
man, and that so efficiently that her pupils were 
able to read the language with ease at the end of 
three months. With another class she read in 24 
weeks Schiller's *‘Don Carlos,” ‘‘ Artists” and 
“Song of the Bell;’ Goethe's ‘Herrman und 
Dorothea,” ‘‘Gotz von Berlichingen,” ‘‘ Iphigenia,” 
the first part of ‘‘ Faust” and ‘‘ Clavigo;” Lessing's 
‘‘Nathan der Weise,” ‘‘Minna” and ‘ Emilla 
Galotti;” parts of Tieck’s ‘‘ Phantasus ” and nearly 
aJl of the first volume of Richter’s “Titan.” With 
the Italian class she read parts of Tasso, Petrarch, 
Ariosto, Alfieri and the whole hundred cantos of 
Dante’s ‘‘ Divina Commedia.” Besides these classes 
she had also three private pupils, one of them a 
boy unable to use his eves in study. She gave 
~ ay -_ om} ootunetion Fy Latin, and pends tohim 

e rs) an iakespeare’s 8 in 
poantonure nf te teak avven by her in Me. Al- 
cott’s school were, she says, valuable to her, but 
also very iguing. Though already so much 
ov. found time and strength to 
dcvote one evening every week to the viva voca 
translation of authors for Dr. Channing 
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LEGISLATING FOR CHILDREN. 


By GeEn, I. W. PHELPs. 


From the step of providing education for chil- 

dren, and compelling their attendance on the pub- 

lic school, the Legislature now seems disposed to 

pass laws for their especial control.and manage- 

ment. The state seems to be taking upon itse’f 

the function of scho.l-master. Laws are enacted 

for preventing the use of liquor and tobacco by 

school children, and a court in Maine not long 

since administered legal correction upon college 

boys for the sport of hazing. Reform schools are 

also established by the state with the view of sepa- 

rating bad boys from the good ones, and thus re- 
lieving the regular teacher from all responsibility 

in the matter of fashioning the manners and 

morals of children. The state seems determined 

to leave the parent and teacher little to do in the 

training of children. One state has passed a law 

for preventing marking or defacing books or papers, 

and (I think) public buildings. Whether any state 

has yet gone to the length of prohibiting profane 

swearing, indecent language and scrawls, etc., I 

am not aware; but that the tendency of the times 

is for the Legislature to invade the school-room 

seems to us quite evident. 

But the better course would be, it seems to us, 

to impose the obligation of the child’s training upon 

the teacher. The authority of the teacher ought 

to be sufficient in most cases for preventing vicious 

and brutal manners among school children. Our 

colleges ought to have character enough to prevent 

hazing among their students without appealing to 

the state for assistance; for nothing could be more 

senseless and brutal than hazing. 

The proper laws for the government and control 

of school children should consist of a well recog- 

nized code of social laws; or in other words, simply 

of a system of rules for inculcating good behavior. 

The early legislators of Vermont were fully alive 

to this fact, and hence enacted among their educa- 

tional laws that ‘‘ good behavior ” should be taught 

together with reading, penmanship, and arithme- 

tic. Little attention has been given to this wise 

provision of late years, and the consequence is, 

as may well be supposed, that the Legislature of 

the State attempts to remedy the neglect by petty 

interference with the teacher's duties. Instead of 
requiring things to be done by a system, adequate 
to the execution of law and the insurance of good 
manners to its school children, it falls down into the 
sphere of dealing with minor issues and meddling 
with details to no objective use. This is an injury 
done to education, inasmuch as it does not show 
proper respect for the character and authority of 
the teacher. The professional value of the teacher's 
position is destroyed by unnecessary interference 
on the part of the Legislature. 

The government of the state has the power in its 
hands of getting rid of a mere political superinten- 
dent of education, and putting in his place a man 
who will see that its general laws for education 
shall be vigorously executed, without calling on 
the Legislature for the impossible aid of supplying 
executive defects with petty enactments. 

We do not aim at the martinet in discipline. to 
lay down rules for physical movements and atti- 
tudes. What we wish are simple, unaffected, lady- 
like manners, which adorn alike the class-room or 
the drawing room. The merry laugh at intervals 
of recitation, is always a welcome sound. Herbert 
Spencer asks “‘ if sportive activities allowed to boys 
do not prevent them from growing up gentlemen, 
why should a like sportive activity allowed to girls, 
prevent them fiom growing up ladies ?” Toa cer- 
tain extent we indulgethis merry activity, and 1 
think we see in the cheerful faces that surround 
us, how much better a liberal disciplino is than 
that which is constrained and sterootyped. There 
should be no correction or discipline, whether the 
uffence be light or grave, which does not enforce 
some moral losson, leading the student to higher 
aims and ioa nobler standard of conduct.—Miss 











time the whole town talked of him. He was ‘not 


ine’s 
benefit, reading to him mostly from De Wette and 
Herder.” 
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A LESSON ON FORMS. 


LINES. 
THE PRIMARY CLASS. 

The teacher is provided with a straight stick, a 
crooked one, a piece of a hoop and a string. Hold- 
ing the two sticks before the class she asks: 

‘What differenco do you see in the shape of 
these sticks ?” ‘One is straight and one is crooked.” 
‘What is the shape of this ruler?” ‘‘Straight.” 
‘*What can you say of this string «s I hold it 
now?” ‘It is straight.” ‘As I hold it now?” 
holding it loosely. ‘‘It is crooked.” ‘‘ What kind 
of a mark have I made upon the blackboard ?” 
“Straight mark.” ‘‘Can you see anything in the 
room that is the shape of this mark ?” 

Let the children name several objects having 
straight edges. 

‘“What did you call this that I made upon the 
board ?” “A straight mark.” ‘‘I will tell you the 
name for a long straight mark—a straight line. 
‘Then what is this upon the board?” ‘A straight 
line.” ‘And what is a straight line?” ‘A long 
straight mark.” 

‘* What kind of a mark is this?” ‘A crooked 
mark.” ‘* Another name for it is a crooked line,” 
because it is a long crooked mark. ‘‘ What do you 
call this?” ‘‘A crooked line.” ‘* What is a crooked 
line?” ‘A long crooked mark.” 

** What is this?” ‘‘ A piece of hoop,” ‘How do 
you suppose it came to be in that shape?” ‘It 
was bent.” “Yes.” ‘Now I want you to look 
at it carefully and see if there is any place upon it 
where it bends more than in another. Is there?” 
‘*‘No ma’ain.” ‘‘ No it bends alike in all its parts.” 
‘* What can you say of this line I have made upon 
the board? Does it bend alike in all parts?” ‘Yes 





ma’am.” We call a line that bends alike in all its 
parts a curved line, ‘‘ What kind of a line is this ?”’ 
‘*A curved line.” ‘‘ What isa curved line?” “A 


line that bends alike in all its parts.” 


——_————~-«-@ oe 
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GEOGRAPHY LESSONS. 





TONQUIN. 

The present trouble between France and China, 
over the province of Tonquin is attracting con- 
siderable attention to that small country. Ac- 
cording to recent descriptions its rich production 
and its facilities for manufacture, navigation and 
commerce, make it a desirable province for any 
country to establish a protectorate over. 

It is equal] in area to about one quarter of France, 
lying just north of Cochin China and west of the 
Gulf of Tonquin. The northwestern part of the 
country is a mountainous region abounding in 
magnificent trees. On a delta of alluvial deposit 
formed by the Red river about 100 miles from its 
mouth, rice is raised in abundance; two crops are 
harvested yearly. Guava, sweet potatoes, marsh- 
roots, etc., are cultivated in the sandy regions, and 
sugai-cane is grown to a considerable extent. 
Much more might be grown under skillful cultiva- 
tion. Coffee, tea and tobacco do well here: cotton 
of a fine quality is produced while cinnamon forms 
one of the principal products. A remarkable medi- 
cine, a kind of strychnine grows in some of the 
mountains, which appears to cure madness, pa- 
ralysis, leprosy, the bites of snakes, and nearly 
all forms of virus. A most odoriferous tree, the 
calambac is found here; when buried five feet 
under ground the odor reaches the air above. 
Rosewond, ebony, sapan and sandal wood grow 
here, and indigo, resins, gutta-percha, varnishes, 
essences, and perfumes are all found. Gold is 
found in large quantites in the basin of the Red 
river and its tmbutary the Black; silver and cop- 
per are also found. ‘o the list must be added 


mercury, zinc, galena, bismuth, antimony, iron, pre- 
cious stones, and extensive deposits of coal. 

Among the doinestic animals of Tonquin are horses, 
small, but of good stock; cattle, belonging to the 
genus Zebu, with a pad of flesh upon the neck at 
the head of the mane, and pigs. Pork forms the 





‘staple article of diet. Of the wild animals, tigers, 
panthers, bears, rhinoceri and elephants are found 
in the mountains. 

Domestic fowl abound, and wild birds whose 
beautiful plumage is used by hat makers; from 
15 to 20 thousand skins of birds have been sent to 
France since the country has been open to com- 
merce. The silk worm flourishes here, but the 
natives do not understand silk culture very well. 
The climate of Tonquin 1s healthy, the soil fertile, 
the rivers and streams furnish excellent facilites 
for manufacture and navigation, and the people 
are docile. 
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USE CLEAR TERMS. 





‘*Use objects and their names to develop ideas,” 
says @ manual of directions to teachers.- What 
does this mean? What is it to develop ideas? 
How is it done? Canit be done? What are the 
ideas? A good many terms are used by teachers 
without a knowledge of their exact meaning. A 
teacher can teach and the result of this his teach- 
ing may be called development, if by that we mean 
the natural growth of the mind. 

The mind grows in a certain way and it cannot 
be made to grow except in that way; in other words 
the laws of mind-growth are as exact as those of 
plant-growth. The teacher cannot by his question- 
ing and his lessons, and his recitations make the 
mind to budge an inch. He may suspend these 
laws as he suspends gravitation; but when the 
mind grows at all it grows in its own way. 

We know that the senses are affected, that then 
the attention is directed to tne sensation, and ob- 
servation defines the impression. The understand- 
ing takes these defined impressions connects them 
properly—this is thinking. The mind can also 
recall impressions, thoughts, etc., it can construct 
a representative for many impressions (concep- 
tion): it can associate representatives; it can go 
back on its trains of thought and select special 
objects; or take one of a train of thoughts now be- 
fre it, or it can connect two thoughts so as to get 
a conclusion. This is a brief view of the methods 
of the mind. 

The teacher when he teachcs must go in ac- 
cordance with the method the mind has of doing 
its work. While he cannot ehange these methods 
there is much that he can do. He can (1) select 
objects or subjects of thought (2) He can select 
the order in which these objects or subjects may 
be presented. (3) Fle can teach the terms of ob- 
jects and of thoughts (language). (4) Hecan direct 
the recalling of past objects and subjects of 
thought. (5) He van associate in the pupil’s mind 
other thoughts: with these thoughts. (6) He can 
require an analysis. etc., a comparison of thoughts. 
(7) He can acquire skill and enthusiasm in method 
of doing all this. 

The teacher presents an object, say a sponge to 
the pupils. It makes 2n impression on their sense 
of sight, to this sensation their attention directs 
their objective powers. Their attention attends of 
itself—it must be noted. To strengthen the atten- 
tion the teacher may hold the object before the 
pupils or move it or turn it. Of itself the observa- 
tion asks ‘‘ what is it?” The teacher gives a name, 
not because the pupil could not invent one, but 
that all may have the same one name. He wishes 
to exercise the memory and hence asks its name 
several times. He hands the sponge to them and 
they find it is capable of being made smaller - they 
would give a name, but the teacher prefers to give 
it in order that all may havethe same term. The 
understanding is at work all this time in connect- 
ing the qualities observed—it does this of itself. 
The powers of observation and reflection, and judg- 
ment, also are busy of themselves. 

Hence, instead of ‘‘use objects and their names 
to develop ideas” a better expression would be. 
‘Use objects, have the qualities determined; give 
names and terms oral and written when needed; 
hold the attention until the mind has attained the 





reflection and judgment.” 
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LESS GRAMMAR AND MORE LANGUAGE 
STUDY. 


By James ALLEN, Prest. of Normal School, St. 
Cloud, Minn. 

The aim of the study of rhetoric and grammar 
is to lead the learners to acquire by constant prac. 
tice, skill and readiness in composition. The ostengj. 
ble object of most grammar teachers is to enable 
their pupils to answer at least five hundred techy. 
cal questions some dozen of which a grammaticy| 
fossil may ask on a teachers’ examination. |t 
would be a wonderful benefit to the youth of our 
land, if a law should be passed prohibiting the 
teaching of the rhetorical parts of grammar in our 
common schools. Every day should find the class 
constructing a large number of connected sentences, 
It is by much writing that skill is acquired. Pupils 
shouki early become familiar with the best authors. 
Reading, thinking, discussing, and at last ex. 
pressing, in carefully written sentences constitute 
a genuine grammatical and rhetorical course. 

Were we to write a short grammatical catechism 
we should commence by asking: 

Q. What is the chief end of grammatical study ; 

A. The chief end of grammatical study is to give 
a knowledge of language sufficient for the easy, and 
correct expression of all the ideas any individual 
has. 

Q. What is the first work of the teacher ? 

A. The first ‘work of the teacher is to lead the 
learner to furnish his own mind with ideas. 

Y. What is the second work of the teacher ? 

A. The second work of the teacher is to give a 
learner the power to express his ideas in a man- 
ner easy for himself, pleasant to those who listen 
or read, and correct to those who would criticise. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK: 





WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 


The opening of the 48th Congress took place at noon 
Monday, Dec. 3, 1888. The galleries and corridors were 
thronged with people, and the display of flowers was 
more elaborate than ever before. The speaker’s desk 
was hidden by a bunch of them, among which was a 
huge floral hatchet, The Democratic candidate, John 
G. Carlisle, was elected speaker of the House. 

[When did the first U. 8. Congress meet? What is 
the appointed time for the meeting of Congress? How 
many times does each Congress meet? What are some 
of the principal subjects recommended to the considera- 
tion of Congress by the President in his annual mes 
sage ?] 

A new railroad bridge has been erected over the Ni- 
agara River, just above the old guspension bridge. It is 
called a cantilever bridge. 

[How does a cantudever differ from a suspension 
bridge ?] 

Prof. Brooks has discovered a wonderful shower of 
telescopic meteors moving northward and southward 
near the earth, which he thinks has some connectio! 
with the remarkable red light which has been seen ne: 
the sun at sunrise and sunset for several days. 

O'Donnell, who murdered Carey, the informer, has 
been convicted and sentenced to be hanged on the 17th. 

Arrangements are being made in Montreal for another 
Wunter Carnival on a larger scale than the last. A more 
elaborate ice palace will be erected, new tobogganinx 
hills are to be prepared, and all the other entertai- 
ments are to be repeated with improvements. The date 
has been fixed fur the week beginning Feb. 4, 1884. 

The trains for New York on the Northeastern Rail- 
road, now leaves Charleston at 24:45 e’clock, according 
to the time table. The north-bound train from Jackson- 
ville leaves that city at 18:30, and arrives at Savannah 
at 18.30. 

[With what common time does 18:30 o’clock corres 


pond.] i 


Tue grouper fish is very queer in that it will 
swallow such curious things, as you would not 
thiak it could possibly digest. One was caur,bt on 
the coast of Queensland which, when opeied, was 
found to have inits stomach two broken bottles, 
a quart pot, a preserved milk tin, seven crabs, 4 








facts ; question to exercise the memory, abstraction, | 


piece of earthen-ware encrusted with oyster shells. 
a sheep’s head, some mutton and beef bones, and 
eome oyster shells. 
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for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR CHRISTMAS ENTER- 
TAINMENTS. 





Many managers of Sunday and day schools are which a number of little girls are concealed ap 
, pears upon the stage when the curtain rises. Santa 
, Claus, who is master of ceremonies, enters from 
| behind the scenes with a large clothes basket on 


casting about for something novel, interesting and 
generally inexpensive for Christmas Eve. As 
public schools usually have a vacation at this 
season, and often-desire to maintain their individu- 
ality. and keep up interest as a school, the follow- | 
ing schemes from a little book of treasures on the 
subject published by David C. Cook of Chicago, 
may furnish assistance for so doing. They are of 
a simple character, adapted to country or city 
schools. 

(1). “‘ One decoration is a large stick of candy, 
about four feet long and six inches in diameter, 
made by rolling up a large sheet of paper, around 
which are wrapped strips of red paper in spiral 
shaps, so that it looks like an old fashioned stick 
of candy. This is to be suspended horizontally 
above the platiorm by invisible strings.” 

(2). “The representation of an old fashioned 
kitchen fire-place would be both novel and easy 
to prepare. The children would be delighted to see 
“a real Santa Claus ” coming out of a real chimney. 
I have never seen anything of this kind, but should 
think a fire-place might be made by using paste- 
board, or boxes, and a little paint. The mantel 
could be made by fastening a shelf up against the 
wall. If the fireplace proved too much of an 
undertaking, a fire-screen could be placed in front 
of the mantel and the supposed grate.” 

(3). **The prettiest variety for a gift tree I have 
ever arranged, was a sort of arbor, which can 
very easily be made by bending two arches, cross- 
ing each other at their tops, at right angles. These, 
thickly wound with evergreen boughs (hemlock or 
spruce), with a pretty chandelier pendant in centre, 
and candles on sides of arches, are much prettier 
than a simple tree. I made one last winter, and 
in the centre built a pyramid of wood, covered 
with fancy and gilt paper; on this the heavier 
presents were placed, the lighter ones being sus 
pended from the arbor. If a fairy godmother pre- 
side in the arbor, it adds to the eff 

(4). ‘“ A shipis nonovelty, but though well known 
in Chicago, it may not be in remote places. I ar- 
ranged a very effective one once in a very cheap 
way. It is necessary only to have one side show, 
and I placed empty packing cases on the floor in 
such a way as to make a substantial basis, bending 
thin stripes of wood on the front side, and using 
the masts and sails, properly rigged (sail furled), 
of two small sail boats. (The design was a brig.) 
The side was covered with cambric, dark with 
white stripes tacked on.” 

‘* Less difficut of construction is a small row- 
boat, with a sail hoisted and trimmed or draped 
with flags, In the boat may be placed a large 
basket, containing red, white and blue tarlatan 
bags, each filled with pop-corn, candy and an 
orange, to be distributed by Santa Claus and his 
assistants (boys in sailor costumes) at the close of 
the entertainment. Santa Claus will be dressed 
with a white wig and whiskers, knee-pants, and a 
pack on his back. This boat, during the first part 
of the evening, may be placed on a rolling truck 
behind a curtain at one side of the stage, and when 
needed can be easily rolled out by those back of 
the curtain, amid the blowing of Santa’s horn and 
the cheers of the little folks.” 

“A very instructive and entertaining nianner 
to celebrate Christmas Eve consists in a series of 
historical pantomimes. In order to carry them 
out well, it is necessary to have a director who is 
ingenious and very well informed about the cus- 
toms in different parts of the world. One scene 
can be laid in the far north of Europe (either in 


Sweden, Norway, or Russia), giving as perfect a| had small bells. We sang ‘‘ Merry, Merry Christ- 


picture as possible of a Christmas celebration in 
that cold latitude. In contrast to this, the next 
Scene represents an Australian Christmas, which 
is beautiful with every appearance of summer 
verdure. There could be a great number of such 
representations if desired, but the last one must Le 


the traditional tree, loaded with presents, which 
can then be distributed.” 

(). *‘ One very satisfactory entertainment is a 
series of Christmas boxes. A large piano box in 


, bis shoulder, apparently very heavy. In lifting 
the basket down from his shoulder it is turned 
over, and out jumps a little girl, who immediately 
makes her bow and recites an appropriate poem. 
After the recitation Santa Claus announces that, 
unlike most pianos, the one enclosed in the box 
can furnish words as well as tunes. Whereupon a 
number of little girls concealed in the box brake 
forth into a lively song— 

**Merry, merry, merry, merry Christmas bells, 

Oh ! sweetly, sweetly chime !” 

accompanied by the ringing of musical bells. 
‘*Here the curtain falls and shortly rises again 
upon 2. second and much larger box, made of light 
boards, so as easily to be carried on and off the stage. 
Santa Claus informs the audience that this box, 
though it contains nothing very new, is neverthe- 
less filled with choicest treasures, having inside 
no less than forty well filled stockings. After some 
investigation and apparent difficulty, the jolly old 
fellow opens some doors which form the front of 
the box and twenty bright little maidens dance out 
to the front of the platform and sing another song.” 
“The third box, opened in the same manner as 
the one preceding. presents a fairy scene. The in- 
side is beautifully decorated with tinsel and flowers, 
and in the corners are stacks of bon-bon boxes. 
The little queen upon her throne is surrounded by 
a brilliant court. Ata signal from her the fairies 
all rush out and hand bon-bons to boys below the 
stage, who in turn distribute them through the 
audience. During this part of the entertainment 
Santa Claus makes himself useful in assisting the 
fairies, and amusing the little ones by many funny 
performances. A last box labeled ‘For the Poor’ 
may then be brought on and filled by the boys and 
girls with the gifts that have been previously pre- 


(6.) ‘‘A Christmas garden where Christmas pres- 
ents are given, is another pleasing entertainment. 
Arrange your stage as a terraced garden. Use de- 
corating moss for grass. Devote a terrace to 
each kind of presents, the different beds labelled 
with sticks set up tomarkthem. Have dolls grow- 
ing on small trees and bushes, or springing up out 
of the ground. The ideas for the arrangement of 
them all will come with a little study. The story 
which suggested this garden is very pretty, and 
may be told by some one after the curtain goes up. 
The substance of it is as follows: ‘In some re- 
mote and mysterious region live a honsehold of 
Christian monks, whose life duty it is to plant the 
seed and grow crops of toys for Santa Claus to dis- 
tribute to the children when Christmas comes. 
These monks (call them ministers, or gardeners, if 
you like better,) dress in white gowns, and always 
wear evergreen Christmas wreaths about their 
heads. 
(7.) ‘“‘ Another that the’children enjoyed was a 
large beli, three feet high, which stood on a stand 
four feet high, all made of wood. We covered it 
with evergreens on the outside, while the inside 
we lined with gilt paper (to give the appearance of 
brass); the tongue was covered with evergreen. 
There were two stout cords attached to the bell. I 
had twenty-four of the smallest children (twelve 
at each cord) pull the cords at the right time; then 
the bell swung and the tongue hit its sidc. [hada 
boy hid from view, and as the tongue touched the 
bell, this boy struck a gong, every one thought it 
was the bell ringing. The remainder of the class 


mas.” and when we came to “‘ Ringeth through the 
air,” and ‘Christmas bells,” we all rang our bells, 
the little ones pulling their cords. This is very 
bright and pretty. The little folks were wild with 


(8.) ‘‘ We had arevolving tree last season, which 


The tree was fastened on a frame consisting of 
three planks three feet long, crossing each other in 
the centers; these had six small casters under 
them—one at each end; a hole was bored through 
the center of the frame, into which the lower end 
of the tree was made to go, by shaving it off. The 
tree, with frame under it, was set on a raised plat- 
form, the front and sides of which were trimmed 
with evergreens. A hole was also bored in the 
platform, into which the end of the tree penetrat 
ed, the latter being small enough to work loosely. 
A person behind the tree turned it by taking hold 
of the ends of the planks, something as a boat 
pilot turns his wheel. In trimming the tree, we 
tried to have the sides differ from each other as 
much as possible, so something new would come 
round with each turn. We began lighting the tree 
at the back. We used gold moss for one side, col- 
ored lights for another, reflectors {for another, and 
chains on another side, besides a variety of trim- 
mings (cornucopias, gilt ornaments, pop-corn 
strings, paper chains, etc). 

‘“‘Our gifts for the school consisted of candy, 
raisins, nuts, etc., put up in pretty boxes with col- 
ored tape handles, which seemed to please every 
one very much. A year ago we used cornucopias 
for putting the candy in; these were also well 
liked.” 

(9.) AN OpENING TREE.—This is in reality three 
trees—one stationary (at the back) and two move- 
able trees, the latter closing up into and in front of 
the stationary tree—sufficient limbs being cut away 
to admit of their closing so as to present the appear- 
ance of one tree. The trees are trimmed in the usual 
way, but sothat the trimming will not prevent 
their opening and closing the lights are put on 
when closed, and the tree lighted after opening and 
closing are over. In the interior of stationary tree 
is fastened a little platform, on which stands a boy 
dressed in pure white, holding in one hand a spray 
of lily and in the other a dove. Above the boy is 
a square box containing a lighted lampor candle; 
on each side of the box is cut a large hole in shape 
of a star, which is covered with red, blue, green 
and yellow tissue paper (one color on each side), 
This is attached to asmall rope (size of clothes line), 
which runs over a pulley in wall above, the other 
end of rope being in the hands of operator behind 
the tree. As tree opens, the star box is drawn up, 
causing the cord to twist as it passes over, and in 
turn, the box to revolve slowly; as the light 
streams through the colored tissue paper, there are 
shown in turna blue, a green, a red and a gold 
star. Before the tree closes, the box is lowered 
again. The box should be sufficiently weighted to 
work freely up and down, and the larger the stars 
cut in box and the stronger the light, the better 
will be the effect. The opposite end of cord should 
be fastened to side of room at the rear to prevent 
accident. The tree is intended to be opened and 
closed several times, each time a new scene dis- 
played imside, such as may suggest themselves to 
the committee. Last of all may be Santa Claus 
himself, and with him one or more assistants, if 
desired. A better effect can be produced if the 
tree is not lighted—the star wil! be more showy. 
Colored lights (of various colors) burned behind 
when tree is opened will add still more to the beau- 
ty. The arranging of trees to open and close is 
very simple: First a platform of planks or boards 
is built for trees to stand on; the stationary tree is 
fastened to the rear of this, and the two movable 
trees are each fastened to the front end of a piece 
of plank which lies on top of platform, and has a 
pin about the middle of it, driven into the platform 
so that a person may grasp the back end of each 
piece behind the'platform, and by pulling these ends 
together, pull the front ends apart, carrying with 
them in opposite directions the moveable trees 
fastened thereon. In closing he reverses the pro- 
cess, pushing the ends apart instead of pulling 
them towards him. Brace well and put on casters. 





Miss ELaive Goopa.e, the elder of the Sky Farm 











called ‘‘ Christmas at home,” and be graced with 


pleased quite well, as a part of the entertainment. 


poets, has become one of the teachers of the In- 
iang at the Hampton school 
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BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 


FOR RECITATION. 
Beautiful faces are those that wear— 
It matters little if dark or fair— 
Whole souled honesty printed there. 
Beautiful eyes are those that show, 
Like crystal panes where heart-fires glow, 
Beautiful thoughts that burn below. 
Beautiful lips are those whose words 
Leap from the heart like songs of birds, 
Yet whose utterance prudence girds. 
Beautifu) bands are those that do 
Work that is earnest and brave and true, 
Moment by moment the long day through. 
Beautiful feet are those that go 
On kindly ministries to and fro— 
Down lowliest ways, if God wills it so. 
Beautiful shoulders are those that bear 
Ceaseless burdens of homely care 
With patient grace and daily prayer. 
Beautiful lives are those that bless. 
Silent rivers of happiness, 
Whose hidden fountains but few may guess. 
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THE EARLY BIRD GETS THE WORM. 


CHARACTERS: George, Arthur, Jim. 
Part I, 

George. Hello, Arthur, where are you going? 

Arthur. Down to the store. Jim says there is a fel- 
low there with a tricycle, and I’m going to see it. Come 
along. . 

G. No, its most school time. I won't have time. 

A. Aw! who cares. Comeon. What difference will 
it make if you are a few minutes late. I’m late most 
every day, and I get along just as weil as you do, and 
have just as good lessons, 

G. Yes, but you get marked “tardy” every day, and 
I believe in being in time. Besides the teacher always 
has something interesting to tell us in the morning, and 
I would’nt miss it for anything. 


A. Pshaw ! what does it amount to. I'd rather see a 


a tricycle. I never saw one yet, Come on; are you 
coming ? 
G, No, I’m going to school, (Exit.) 





Scene II, 
(Enter Arthur and Jim.) 

Jim, Hello, Arthur! what’s the matter with you this 
morning—you look as blue as indigo? 

A. (Crossly.) Well I feel blue. 

J. What about? What’s gone wrong? 

A. George Harris has got to be terrible smart lately. 
He thinks he knows everything. 

J. Why, what’s he done? 

A. He’s done what I wanted to do, and I might have 
done it too if he had n’t shown off his smartness so 
much, 

J. Well, if you're going to tell a fellow anything why 
don’t you tell it and not be growling about it all day. 

A. Well, you know that man that’s staying at the 
hotel, with the nice horse and carriage? 

J. Yes, I’ve seen him. 

A. Well, this morning me and George was goimg past 
the stoop, and he stood out there, and just as we were 
going by he asked John Fisher if he knew where he 
could get a boy to go with him to Cedarville to drive 
and hold his horse. 1 spoke up and said, ‘‘ Yes, I'll go. 
He wanted to know if I could drive, and I said, ‘‘ Yes, 
I drive for the doctor often, don’t I George,” and George 
said yes, and the man said, ‘ All right ; I guess I'll take 
you. Then he said, “Wait a minute. Do you know 
where to find the quartz crystals that they say are 
found there?’ I didn’t know anrthing about any 
quartz crystals, but George he spoke up and said, “I 
de, sir, Ill tell you Arthur where to go to find them,” 
but the man looked at him, and asked him if he knew 
anything about some other kind of rock down there, 
and George went on and told him a great long string 
about rocks and soil, that I never heard anything about, 
and I’ve lived here longer than he has. 

J. Ha, ha, you might have known if you’d been a 
mind to; but so the mar took Georze, did he? 

A. Yes, he said he guessed George could show him 
just what he wanted to se down there, and that he’d 
take him. 

J. Well, that was bad for you Arthur; but it serves 
you just right, I don't feel very sorry for you. — 

A. Well, I’d like to know why? What have I done? 

J. You don’t get to school in the ‘morning until half 


an hour after it’s called, when you could just as well 
not. You only stand around the store and listen to 
things that don’t do you any good. When if you’d be 
there in the morning you might learn something more 
than just what is in your books. 

A. Is that where George found out about those stones 
and things ? 

J. Yes, we’ve had a lesson in geology every morning 
this week, The teacher showed us stones from Cedar- 
ville that she had found there herself, and told us just 
where to go to look for them, and she told us lots of 
things besides about all kinds of stones and rocks and 
soil. It would pay you to be there. 

A. What’s she going to tell you about this morning. 

J. Diamonds. I’ve got something about them here 
that I cut out of the newspaper. 

A. Wcll, I guess Ill go. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL 


A TALK WITH YOUNG PUPILS. 


TO TEACH PURITY. 

**T noticed on my way to school this morning 
that the water in the creek at the foot of the hill 
was very muddy and dirty looking, yesterday 
morning it was very clear. I stood for a moment 
on the bridge looking at the bright colored pebbles 
at the botton, and the little fish darting around in 
it. Which do we like to look at most, the clear 
water or the muddy water?” ‘‘Theclear water.” 
**Why do we like the clear water best?’ ‘‘It 
looks so clean.” ‘‘We can see through it to the 
bottom.” ‘‘ We can see the fish init.” ‘* Yes, you 
like it because it is clean and because you can see 
beautiful things in it. Do you know there are 
people in the world just like the clear water, and 
there are others like the muddy water. Their 
minds are full of bad unclean thoughts, Their 
faces become repulsive because they express the 
bad thoughts that are harbored in their minds. 
We turn away from them in disgust, we can not 
bear to look at them. There are other faces into 
which we love to look. We see in them purity 
and sweetness, the outward expression of the 
thoughts they cherish. I knew a boy once; he 
was not a very bad boy when I first knew him, but 
he liked to say words that were not right—first 
they were rough jokes, then he grew to be vulgar 
in his talk. As the better children kept away from 
him, he was forced to associate with the bad boys, 
and soon he was as bad as any of them, Next he 
learned to chew and smoke and drink; his mind 
you see became more and more like the muddy 
stream. That boy has been lately arrested for a 
crime and condemned to state prison for a number 
of years. You see if you let in one bad tenant into 
your minds others come. He did not think of the 
state prison when he was a boy. The way is to 
keep the first begining of evil out.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SEAT WORK. 


By A. E. Jones, Thornton, III. 

Iam teaching the more advanced pupils in a 
school of two rooms. i[n common with many 
others teaching three or more grades (?) Iam often 
puzzled about keeping those at their seats busy 
while the others are reciting, esprcially the young- 
er ones. The following plan I have found to offer 
a partial solution : 

I had each one provide himself with a cheap foot 
ruler, such as retail here at two cents. At first I 
had them go tothe board in couples, one having a 
piece of crayon, the other a ruler. One would draw 
a line which he thought a foot long, the other 
measured it. A record of the errors was made on 
the board; thus taking turns, they spent fifteen or 
twenty minutes pleasantly and profitably. Ata 
glance the teacher could inspect the work, and de- 
cide when a new length might profitably be taken 
up. 

Following this I provided them with slips of 
brown paper of different lengths ; about three or four 
of different lengths, and three or four of the same. 
They work in couples as before, now either at the 





| board or at their seats. One or two new lengths 


may bo added each day as the strength of the class 





may seem to justify. © 


Following this I introduced the triangle. As 
some of your readers may possibly not know how 
to draw triangles having sides of stated length, | 
will here give the plan I used. Suppose you want 
the triangle 6x7x4. Take seven for the base; from 
one end asa center and four asa radius, describe 
an arc; using the other end of the base as a cen- 
ter and six as a radius, describe another arc on the 
same side of the base. Its point of intersection 
with the other arc marks the ends of the remaining 
sides. For describing these arcs a pair of carpen- 
ter’s compasses may be used, if those with a pen- 
cil point cannot easily be had. In making a record 
of this work I have them get the distance around, 
and compare it with the sum of their guesses. They 
have now acquired much proficiency in this direc- 
tion. I find nothing more deceptive than the circle, 
which is the last form I have introduced. 

A few minutes of thinking will suffice to show 
that work along this line may be extended much 
farther. 

I intend to introduce circles of wood of different 
sizes and thicknesses, and evolve the ratio of the 
circu ference to the diameter. The work in paper 
may be largely done by the children after they 
have been provided with the models. Insome locali- 
ties I think one or two boys might be found who 
would gladly do the work in wood. 

I am now busy on games of numbers and words, 
which, should they, after sufficient trial, prove 
satisfactory, I will lay before your readers. 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 








A VESSEL constructed of paper was recently 
launched at St. Petersburg. She is driven by 
steam. Her din;ensions are, length 25 feet ; great- 
est width, 5 feet, with only a few inches draught 
of water. The recent trials of paper for railway 
material, have led to its present employment. _For 
many years paper boats, however, have been made 
and used in this country. 

Very A’sTHETIC MonKs.—Old postage stamps 
have been put to a most ingenious use in a Ghent 
Carthusian mouastery. According to a Brussels 
paper the monks collected 800,000 stamps, and after 
sorting them according to colors, an occupation 
which occupied three months, they carefully pa- 
pered the walls of the visitors parlor, arranging the 
stamps to form patterns. Thus they succeeded 
in representing houses of different nationalities, 
animals, flowers and trees, and the date and a Latin 
inscription, the whole producing a capital effect. 

FRANCE has offered $10,000 as a prize for the dis- 
covery which shall enable electricity to be applied 
economically in one of the following directions: As 
a source of heat, of light, of chemical action, of 
mechanical power, as a means of the transmission 
of intelligence, or of t] e treatment of disease—the 
prize being cpen to all nationalities, and to be 
awarded in December, 1887. [Tell the boys about 
this. } 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 








al they can be written out and Gistsibuted smmong’t 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 

THE gods give nothing really good and beautiful 
without labor and diligence. —XENOPHON. 

THERE is one sin which, it seems to me, is every- 
where and by everybody underestimated, tolerated 
with undue tolerance, and quite too much over- 
looked in our valuations of character. It is the 
sin of fretting. 

He who frets is never the one who mends. And 
when the fretter is one who is beloved, whose 
nearness of relation to us makes his fretting at the 
weather seem almost like personal reproach to us, 
then the misery of it becomes indeed insupport- 
able. Most men call fretting a minor fault,—a 
foible, and not a vice. 

There is no vice, except drunkenness, which can 
so utterly destroy the peace, the happiness, of a 
home.—H., H. 


exercises, 
class, or 








Tue Toronto Globe says: ‘The skill of a journal- 
ist is shown as much by what he leaves out of his 
paper as by what he inserts.” 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


LETTERS. 





NEW YORE CITY. 

PEDESTAL FunD.—The loan collection in aid of the 
Bartboldi statue is open now at the Academy of Design. 
Pictures, curios, objects of art, and antiques, an in- 
teresting and valaable display, can be seen there fora 
few weeks. 

Art STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—Mr. Walter Shirlaw presided 
at the composition class, Saturday evening, Dec. 8. A 
number of studies by vhe pupils were shown, and criti- 
cized by Mr. Shirlaw, who has charge of the class every 
other week during the season. 

AMERICAN WATER COLOR SocreTy.—The seventeenth 
annual exhibition of this society will open Feb. 4 at the 
Academy of Design. Works will be received on the 
i4th, 15th, and 16th of January. Apply to Henry Far- 
rer, secretary, 51 West 10th, for further particulars. 

SALAMAGUNDI EXHIBITION,—A large collection of pic- 
tures in black-and-white are on exhibition at the gal- 
lery of the American Art Association, Madison Square, 
93d Street. Sarony has a number of works. J. W. 
Champney is represented ; Carrol Beckwith has a pencil 
sketch ;C. A. Cookman some charming bits of land- 
scape ; Harry Chase some marines. <A variety of medi- 
ums are used in this collection—oils, water colors, char- 
coal, pencil, but the pictures are confined to monotones. 


The sanitary condition of the school buildings now in 
use in this city is an important thing to be considered. 
How urgent such consideration is, is known to those 
who are aware of the crowaed condition of some of the 
schools, and the devices that are resorted to in order to 
gainroom. One of these is made clear in a latenumber 
of the Sanitary Engineer, which presents a report upon 
the school in 18th Street, between 8th and 9th Aves. 
This report says ; “‘On the ground floor, in a small closet; 
opening on the trustees’ rooms, are a water-closet, uri- 
nal, and wash-basin, which are only used during meet- 
ings, giving an opportunity for the water in the traps 
toevaporate. This room, although having no means of 
ventilation other than by the opening of windows look- 
ing directly on the sidewalk, is used as a class-room by 
sixty-two children, giving twenty-four cubic feet of air 
space to each child. At the time of tie inspection the 
air of the room was very close, and being directly over 
the cellar, was affected by its dampness.” There are 
other schools in which basement rooms are used for 
class-rooms, and in which the requisite amount of air is 
impossible to be obtained. 

ELSEWHERE. 

KENTUCKY.—In a lecture before the teachers of Pen- 
dleton Co., Principal Walter A. Smith pertinently says : 
“ Young people will engage in the most solemn way to 
teach, when they have never spent an hour in profes- 
sional preparation. Teaching is not a trade. It isa 
profession as sharply defined and as rare in the charac- 
ter of its qualifications as is law or medicine. And one 
can take steps to prepare for it very much as medical 
students take lectures and visit hospitals for clinic in- 
struction. One candidate for teachers’ license displayed 
his estimate of preparation as follows : Question: ‘‘What 
special preparation have you made for teaching ?” Ans. 
“T have sold my mare, sowed my wheat and dug my 
‘taters, and now I’m ready to go at it.” He might a 
little better have said, if such had been the fact: ‘I 
have gone to college, I have graduated, I have my di- 
ploma, and now I am ready for the duties of theschool- 
room.” The latter answer is a little more genteel, but 
not a whit more philosophical or reasonable. The com- 
mon school itself is a thing to be studied.” 

JERSEY Crty.—The death of William L. Dickinson, 
the faithful Superintendent of Schools, left a vacancy 
that was not easy to fill. The Board of Educetion had 
not been unobservant of the fidelity and ability of the 
Principal of the High School, Prof. George H. Barton, 
and he was chosen as the successor of Mr. Dickinson, 
This selection reflects credit on the Board, for it would 
be difficult to find an abler man. During the eight years 
of his work in ee pee given it a high 


character for sch efficiency not only, but 
he has taken a interest in the work of the teachers 
in the public 


The vacancy in the principalship of the High School 
made by the promotion of Mr. Berton? was filled by the 
choo-ing Mr. A. D, Joslin, Principal of the Crescent 
ava School (Bergen,) Jersey City, to that place. In 
~~ selection the Bc ard of Education also acted wisely. 

T Joslin has been in his field of work for twelve years 
= has given a high reputation to his school. He has 
re se bimself a most capable Principal, and will carry 

atc oost the confidence of a large and intelligent 
Constituency, From — knowledge of ‘his ability, 
f 


or the Jersey City High 


The Editor will to lettersand questions that will be of gen 
eral interest, but following rules must be observed: 

1. Write on one side of the paper. 

2. Put matter relative to subscription on one piece of paper and 
that to go into this department on another. 

3. Be pointed, clear and brief. 





In the JournaL of the 20th of October, a co’ n- 
dent discusses the subject of ‘“‘ Laws and Obedienc®.” 
‘*‘Without a particle of race prejudice,” he says he “‘can 
cite the Irish children as notoriously being the hardest 
to manage of any.” I think the claim has no founda- 
tion ia fact. The writer has allowed his Know-Nothing 
sentiments to actin place of honest judgment in his 
estimate of the subject. Ask the opinion of school 
superintendents in our large cities and they will tell 
you that the [rish-American children show the greatest 
deference to authority, while they lead in scholarship 
everywhere. The writer attempts to find a reason for 
the rebellious spirit of Irish children in the oppression 
and injustice that have been heaped upon the Irish peo- 
ple. He is not familiar with the Irish character. He 
is not aware that deference for authority has restrained 
the Irish people hundreds of times from overt acts. The 
influence of the Church upon their religious spirit has 
withheld them from the frequent rebellion which a 
more self-seeking people would have run to. As for the 
children of Irish people, there is no country in the wide 
world where children are trained to respect for parental 
teaching and authority as they are in Ireland. Young 
men and women of twenty show a docility and a hu- 
mility in their conduct towards their superiors rarely 
met with in any other country. Coming to the New 
Country, they are made the objects of ridicule for their 
simplicity, their candor, and their ignorance of ‘‘the 
ways that are dark and the tricks that are vain.” No, 
Mr. Editor, the difficulty is entirely a home plant anda 
home product, It is nurtured by bad literature and ag- 
nosticism. Let the writer look in Frank Tousey’s Amer- 
ican publications, and he will be enlightened as to the 
causes of lawlessness and disobedience in the school- 


schoolmaster is made the laughing-stock of his class 
and receives a sound drubbing from a pupil whom he 
attempts to correct! This is the American idea. Mr. 


it a Yankee invention ; hear bim: 


** But we've shortened the time since then, 
And we're running a faster heat, 
And the boys of ten are full-blown men, 
Who run the store (school) and street. 
We blush to giggle, and we should smile ; 
And we're cute, and we never say die; 

We're up to snuff, and we're full of guile, 
And we're just too awfully fly; 

“And father is governor ; old man, dad, 
And his o!d day is gone ; 

We run things fast, and a little bad, 


Since we put this new hat on.” Mac. 





the differences of time. etc. M. D. R. 


Allegheney Co., N.Y. 





: -. |and yet I always have it in school. 

Please give me the boundaries of the five belts or divi- |". Fe no ae 
sions into which this continent has been divided for things I _ keep b , without, and it is eo 
convenience in the recent “‘time arrangement.” Explain easily managed! If in a primary school where they 


the “‘ Second section”: 10, in the “‘ Third”; and 9 in the 
** Fourth.” Or, when it is 23 minutes and 10 sec. past 2 
P.M. in the “ Fourth section” it is 8h. 28m. 10s. P.w. in 
the “‘ Third section,” 4h. 28m. 10s. p.m. in the ‘‘Second,” 
and exactly one hour later still in the ‘‘ First section.” 


—Ep.] 


(1) Which is the oldest republic in the world? (2) 
What city is called ‘‘ The City of Spindles?” Why ? (8) 
What President of the U.S. was taiked to death? (4) 
Why do tropical countries, as Mexico, have a regular 
outline, and cold countries, as Norway, Patagonia, and 
Maine, have an irregular one ? F. M.N. 

[ (1) The Republic of Andorra, in the Pyrenees. Char- 
lemagne gave its people the privilege of self govern- 
ment in the 9th century. The republic only occupies 200 
square miles. (2) Lowell, Mass., formerly owing to the 
vast number of spindles in its cotton mills. Fall River. 
Mass., now has more spindles than Lowell, and should 
be entitled tothe name. (8) None, literally ; figurative- 
ly, a vast number of people of all ranks are annually 
“talked to death.” A horrible plague—avoid it! (4) 
Owing to the greater and more varied upheavals and 
volcanic disturbances of geologic times in the north- 
ern hewisphere.—Eb. } 





(1) Would you prohibit snow-balling to and from 
school, and on the play-ground ? (2) Would you have 
regular Friday afterncon literary exercises? If so, 
would you require pupils to prepare their work ? 
J. E. F. 

[ (1) We certainly would prohibit promiscuous snow- 
balling, but encourage the fun-loving buys to separate 
for the sport—the large boys to take a field or vacant 
ot for their mimic battles, and the smaller boys to play 
by themselves. (2)So much depends upon the regular 
program, the literary system in vogue, the grade of the 
school, and aptitude of the teacher, that we can forma- 
late no general rule. Again, whatever ‘‘exercises” are 
adopted, little ‘ requiring” should be necessary to carry 
them out. A good way is to let the school or room or- 


room. In “‘ Nimble Nip, or the Imp of the School,” the ganize itself intoa lyceum, elect its own officers, who 


duly take charge under guidance of the teacher, elect 
literary and music committees who shall arrange their 
respective programs, etc. This will interest all and ac- 


Robert Burdette, in his little poem, entitled ‘« Then and complish more than the old-time ‘‘declamation and 
Now” also fixes the blame where it belongs, and does composition day."—Eb.] 
not attempt to unload it on to Irish children. He makes 





I use the following for opening exercises: 1. I taught 
the pupils little poetical gems and had them recited in 
concert. 2. A call for answers to some question to be 
asked the preceding evening. This latter will require 
common sense on the part of the teacher, as it is neces- 
sary to ask a question that will require thought, and 
yet one that they can find an answer to. I. M.C, 
Chicago. 





Vermont State Normal School, 
RANDOLPH, Noy, 22, 1888. 


We are using Parker's ‘‘ Talks on Teaching” in regu- 
ar class-work and are greatly pleased with the results, 
A. W. Epson, Principal, 





Here’s one more unfortunate, for alas! I can not sing, 
It is one of the 


have had little or no culture and practice, I ‘‘borrow” 
some older pupil or change help with some teacher who 


[The ‘arrangement” starts in this country with the | a0 assist me in this, but generally find no difficulty in 
75th meridian of longitude, the one running near New | getting an informal choir from among my own pupils, 
York and Philadelphia, and increases one hour with | Who will lead the singing ; and though I can not sing I 
every 15° west. Thus each of these divisional meri- can inspire those who can—help them select new pieces, 
dians will be the center of a belt on which for 7° 30’ each | Stay after school when they want to practice, smile my 
side the center, all places will have the same time to a] @pproval, etc., etc. There are dozens of ways to man- 
second. This gives us as “boundaries” of the “ First, | #8°- 
or 75th meridional section,” the meridians, 67° 30’ on : 
the east, and 82° 80’ on the west, and includes these| Publication in the article on ‘‘ Tardiness.”—Ep.] 
among other places: Eastport, Boston, Montreal, New 
barns eta en £3 at, perusing The| 90d TeacuERs’ InsTiruTE for two years, and can truly 
“ Second, or 90th meridional section” includes the places say that I attribute much of my success as a teacher to 
between the meridians, 82° 80’ and 97° 30’, some of which the many valuable suggestions received from their 
are : Detroit, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Orleans, St. | P®&°- 
Louis, Chicago, Omaha, and Minneapolis. The “Third, 
or 105th meridional section” includes the places between 
the meridians 97° 30’ and 112° 30’, some of which are :| struction” and “ Supt. of Schools” are practically iden- 
Denver, Helena, Salt Lake, and Sante Fe. The *‘Fourth, | tical. 
or 120th meridional section’ includes all places between | jg «‘ Supt. of Public Instruction,” while a Supt. in any 
the meridiana 112° 80 and 127° 30’, some of which are : 
Portland (Oregon,) San Francisco, Virginia City, and} ++ Supt. of Schvols.” 
San Diego, All these meridians are reckoned west cf 
Greenwich, Eagland. It is 12 o'clock at all places in 
the “‘ First section” when it is 11 o’clock in all those of | ‘ Office of Supt. of Pablic Instruction.”—Ep.} 


Lucy A. YENDES. 
[These excellent suggertions were received too late for 





I have been a constant reader of ithe SCHOOL JOURNAL 


T. W. CaRLoox. 
Tennessee, 





You answer ‘‘ L. H. M.” that “Supt. of Public In- 
In this State, ae 1 understand it, the State Supt. 


city that bas ward schools, or more than one school, is 
JouN A. STEWaRT, 
Monroe, Mich, 

[Yet we have letters from city superintendents headed 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
WHAT SHALL THEY READ? 





A few years ago the people of this country rose 
in indignation when they found the Press was 
printing books that demoralized the young people. 
They supposed that it would only print good books! 
What a mistake! Having fumed about it a little, 
the people turned to their money-making again, 
and left it for the editors, preachers, and the teach- 
ers to meet the new-found obstacle as best they 
might Each of the preachers preached one sermon 
at least. Some preached them steadily, knowing 
that bad reading is a fearful antagonist to religion. 

_ The teachers took but little interest; most of them 
said, ‘‘I have all Ican see to now, as long as they 
don’t read bad books in school I am satisfied.” A 
few editors wrote about the growing evil. The 
editors of the JouRNAL determined to publish a 
paper to contain good reading, and TREASURE- 
Trove, the bright and beautiful is the outcome. 
They many times during the past six years regret- 
ted their missionary spirit, for few teachers took 
the slightest interest in what the pupils read Some 
teachers carefully studied over the case, and among 
these we think Mr. James M. Sawin, of the Point 
St. School, Providence, R. 1. will rank high. He 
publishes lists of books, and distributes them 
among the pupils and their parents. Now, if every 
pupil is asked which of these books he has read, 
if, in short, he is questioned by a teacher who ta'.es 
a general interest in him, he will be kept away 
from bad reading; he will have his time taken up 
with good reading. 

We are not certain but a list of books should be 
named, and the boys and girls set to reading them. 
Would it not be as good for them as learning the 
grammar and the arithmetic ? 

All who are interested can get copies of the list 
by addressing Mr. Sawin. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS. 


As our public school system has enlarged the 
need of men to oversee the work has been felt, and 
now nearly every town of 500 children has a 
school superintendent. The selection of a suitable 
officer means the advancement of the schools, for 
he is at the head of affairs. The superintendent is 
in the place of power, and if he comp ‘ehends the 
vast meaning in the word education, he may be of 
help to every child. What should the superin- 
tendent do? What sort of aman should he be? 
What sort of a fitting should he have for this post ? 

It must be said at the outset, that it is unfor- 
tunately true that the man oftentimes selected is 
quite unfit for the place. In fact, it is a matter of 
astonishment that we have so many mep holding 
the office of superintendent who have no eminent 
claims for it; while there are so many who are 
abundantly qualified. The really able man shrinks 
from pushing himself forward and wringing **in- 
fluence” to bear upon the Board of Education; the 
man of mediocre talent likes this part of the busi- 
ness just as well as any other. If it were not the 
case that sometimes these men of mediocre talents 
become excellent superintendents, the condition 
of things would be intolerable. 

The school superintendent too often becomes a 
mere engineer. He marks out a course of study 
and sees that the pupils are run on it as on atrack, 
and that good time is made. The more perfectly 
everything runs, the more are the pupils of such 
schools to be pitied. Children are not jugs to be 
filled with knowledge, even of Latin and Greek 
knowledge ; they are not watches to be wound up 
in school and warranted to run for three-score 
years and ten. Children they are, and children 
they will remain, thank God! in spite of the 
courses of studies and examinations. 

The school superintendent is too often no student 
ot education. He divides the younger children 
into bands of 100, and selects a cheaply paid teacher 
for each; the older are divided into bands of 50, 


itheir shoulders—it is a pity this is true. 


salary is placed overeach group. Reports are re- 
quired of each teacher, and these are condensed 
and placed before the Board of Education, and ‘‘all 
goes merry as a marriage bell,”—except that the 
parents feel that something in the lives of their 
children is left out. They spell, they write, they 
know the geographical capes, seas and islands and 
allghat, but something is unfinished, incomplete. 

Very many superintendents cannot give instruc- 
tion to the teachers—beyond the old maxims ‘‘Keep 
good order,” ‘‘ Make them learn their lessons well,” 
**Be thorough,” andso on. The teacher has asked 
for bread, and she gets a stone. She don’t want 
maxims. she wants power, insight and breadth; 
for these she hungers greatly, but the superintend- 
ent cannot impart these. 

The coming superintendent will be noted for his 
comprehension of the cHILD. All of this expendi- 
ture yearly of a hundred millions of dollars, shows 
the value of the child. The school-buildings, the 
apparatus, the books, the teachers and the super- 
intendents are all for the child. Hence, he who 
would direct teachers must have profoundly studied 
the child. Does the course of study satisfy his 
highest needs? Of course not. The child needs 
the best opportunity to grow, Employment is 
what will secure this— not book knowledge, except 
as he can utilize that knowledge. Hand and brain 
are made to work together, and the superintendent 
who would do most for the child, will plan to 
secure him proper employment, 

How should superintendents be selected ? Boards 
of education du not always carry sound heads on 
Should 
the teachers of a city meet and nominate? Un- 
fortunately the teachers lack in practical wisdom, 
and between the two the Board of Education is to 
be preferred. Hence, this body must be made as 
wise as possible; so that the bottom is, after all, an 
enlightened public sentiment. 





DurinG his recent visit to this country, Lord 
Coleridge, the Chief Justice of England, gave this 
emphatic testimony to the value of the classics. 
He said:—*‘ From the time I left Oxford I have 
made it a religion, so far as I could, never to let a 
day pass without reading some Latin and Greek, 
and I tell you that so far as my course may be 
deemed a successful one, I deliberately assert, 
maintain and believe that what little success has 
been granted to me in my life has been materially 
aided by the constant study of the classics, which 
it has been my delight and privilege all my life to 
persevere in. This is not said for the sake of con 
troversy; still less it is said to an audience of 
American University young men for the purpose 
of appearing eccentric; but it is said because I be- 
lieve it be true, and I will tell you why. State- 
ment, thought, arrangement, however men may 
struggle against them, have an influence upon them, 
and public men, however they may dislike it, are 
forced to admit that, conditions being equal, the 
man who can state anything best, who can pursue 
an argument most closely, who can give the richest 


‘and most felicitous illustrations, and who can com- 


mand some kind of beauty of diction, will have 
the advantage over his contemporaries. And if 
at the bar or in the senate anything has been done 
which has been conspicuously better than the work 


of other men, it has in almost every case, been the 
result of high education. I say high education, 
not necessarily classical, because every man cannot 
have that. The greatest orator of my country at 
this moment (John Bright) as he himself has often 
said has ‘‘only a smack of it,” but he takes no 
credit to himself for that. On the cont , he de- 
it lke a man and honestly, he has 
striven to make up what he has lost, and what 
he cannot learn because he is so advanced in 
by doing the next best ~ studying the 
lish classics—studying tho best, the highest 
the finest writers in the English lan 
so it is in my pra ent in almost every case thut 
phn —* one Lai e man who has influenced — 
contempori © most is, generally speaking, 
man of hi | education, and I do not hesitate to 
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60,70, and a teacher who is paid a little larger! 





THE HEAVENS IN DECEMBER. 


The wonderful ‘‘ red sunsets” seen all over North 
America during the last of November and the first of 
this month, were phenomena that are still exciting 
much discussion. The favorite theory seems { 
be that they were due to ‘‘cosmic dust” from on 
of the meteoric heats through which the cart) 
usually passes at this time of the year. That they 
were not due to the Earth’s atmosphere and it, 
moisture is proved by the almost world-wide are 
of their observation. Another astronomical even 
of this month, or possibly January, will be the ro. 
appearance in the north-western sky, of the famous 
comet of 1812, so near as to be visible to the nakeg 
eye. 

THE Moon.—The December moon fulled on the 
13th. On the 16th, the moon is nearest to Jupiter. 
on the i8th, to Mars; on the 3ist, to Mercury. (0p 
the 3ist, she will have made the round of th, 
planets and will swing up to Venus, with which 
she is in conjunction at 2h. 22m. P. M. On this 
evening, the moon sets two hours and a half, and 
Venus two hours, after the sun, so the beautify! 
exhibition can easily be seen. 

MERCURY AND VENUS.— These are both evening 
stars. The former now sets about 5 o’clock P. \. 
and at the 3ist at 6o’clock. About this time Venus 
can easily be seen for about two hours after sunset, 

NEPTUNE AND SaTuRN.—Neptune is above the 
horizon all night, but is invisible to the ordinary 
observer. Saturn is the evening star and is stil] 
bright, though slowly receding from us and the 
Pleiades, He now sets about 5:37 in the morning. 

Mars AND Uranvus.—The former is a morning star 
and may readily be recognized by his nearness to 
Jupiter, being a little southeast. He now rises 4 
few minutes before 9 P. M. 

Uranus is also morning star. and on the 20th at 
2 P. M. is in quadrature with the sun. Prof. Young 
has just mede observations on the planet that show 
on his dise resemblances to the belts of Jupiter. 
These may prove of great astronomical importance 
Uranus now rises about midnight. 

JUPITER.—According to the custom of astrono- 
mers Jupiter is called a morning star though he 
now rises in the east about 7 :30 in the evening. The 
famous red spot seen on its disc for the last five 
years has rapidly disappeared. Positive evidences 
of the existence of an atmosphere around the great 
Jovian mass are said to have been found by recent 
observations during cases of occultation. At such 
times the satellites would occasionally disappear 
and then suddenly flash into view, as if their con- 


tinuous appearence wes obstructed by clouds. The 
right ascension of Jupiter is 8h. 27m.; his declina- 
tion is 19° 35’ north. 





A Romantic Story.—(In the Cleveland, Ohio 
Leader, the following romantic story is found, and 
we only hope it istrue. It suggests that all good- 
looking and refined lady teachers should try a voy- 
age to Europe. The following is the kind of banker 
to have around). 

A lady teacher of refinement and very attractive 
of face and form accompanied an excursion party 
to Europe. On the steamer she became acquainted 
with a portly bachelor, a banker doing business in 
New Orleans. He paid marked attention to the 
Cleveland teacher, and promenaded with her upon 
the decks very frequently. They talked of poetry, 
of philosophy, but never of love, and passed the 
time very pleasantly until the steamer reached 
Queenstown, the excursionists going to London and 


the banker to Birmingham. Suddenly the banker 
in London, and secured apartments at the 


ap 

hotel at which the excursionists were stopping. He 
was travelling alone, and asked the advice of some 
of the ladies of the party as to purchases he wish- 


ed to make for wae in New —. The teach- 
age, | er bene ame on seve shopping expe 
ditions in London, and assisted in the election of 


fine laces and silks and elegant jewe' When 
the excursionists journeyed to Baris, ey were 
shortly after joined by the banker. Here the 


teacher again selected a quantity of silks, bri: 
a-brac, and fine pictures for friends of the bachel- 
or. The two me uently, but nothing was said 
by either that would have led the other to believe 


love had aught to do with their frequent meet- 

From Paris the excursionists went to Rome, 
on the second day after their arrival the bach- 
banker registered at their h 
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rchases were made, and after being packed in 
ante iron-bound boxes, were shippcd to New Or- 
leans ; 

Here the teacher was prostrated with the Roman 
fever. For days she tossed upon a detirinuscuseh. 
but the bachelor saw that flowers and little ica- 
cies and nurses and doctors were always on hand. 
Finally the teacher recovered, and after 
her kind friend for his goodness to her, she 
her face toward America, and the beaming fea- 
tures of the big-hearted banker faded in the dis- 
tance as her ase piawed its way through the deep 
waters of the Atlantic. 

In due time the school teacher arrived in Cleve- 
land, still weak from her serious illness. The 
a pe but she was too ill to be at her post. 
The nerously granted, at a special meeting 
called for the purpose, the sick teacher a short fur- 
lough. Butwhen the time given her an she 
was still too weak to assume her duties. The board 
shook its large head impatiently, and declared that 
it would give the teacher just one week in which 
toget w If she was not ready then to take her 
place her successor would be appointed. Such ac- 
tion and language bore heavily upon the sick teach- 
er, and instead of getting better she got worse. 
The last day of grace was s oy away, 
and the teacher, feeling still tuo ill to work, was 

ing out of her little window into the street be 
ow, wondering what was to become of her if she 
was really turned out of her place. Presently a 
carriage stopped below, and a gentleman rushed 
up the steps and gave the bella jerk. The door 
was 0 ant a meee “— ams if ‘* Miss 
Laura —— lodged here !” gentleman was 
shown into the lor. Before the banker took 
his departure he the promise thrt the teacher 


his vast wealth, The wedding was solemnized, 
and the Cleveland teacher is now the mistress of 
one of the finest establishments in New Orleans 
When she was conducted t» her elegant new home, 
she was surprised to see all the laces, silks, bric-d- 
brac and pictures which she had assisted in pur- 
chasing for unknown friends in New Orleans 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NFW BOOKS. 
Tae Raven. Edgar Allan Poe. Illustrated by Dore. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Folio, dlumimated 
cloth. $10.00. 
Without disparagement of other works, it is safe to 
‘designate this magnificent folio as one of the most su- 
perb holiday books of the season. Perhaps no incident 
of its publication is more remarkable than the striking 
consonance between the genius of the poet and of the art- 
ist, as it finds expression here. No other work of Poe’s ever 
took so wide and deep a hold on public favor ; and there 
is no other whose strange significance might better have 
been chosen for the display of Dore’s weird and gloomy 
power. The well-known lines of the poem assume a 
new meaning under the artist’s masterly interpretation. 
Here he ‘‘ bodies forth the forms of things unknown,” 
with that thrilling dramatic intensity peculiarly char- 
acteristic of Dore. These twenty-five pictures consti- 
tute not only a wonderful embodiment of Poe’s fantastic 
thought, but also a veritable Dore gallery. So strongly 
are they impressed with his individuality, it is difficult 
to admit that any other artist corld ever have conceived 
or executed them. The indescribable effect with which 
he uses light and shade; the unerring graceof his figure- 
drawing, the delicate perfection of detail, the subtle 
suggestiveness in every line—these qualities unite with 
his dramatic force to render this collection eminently 
worthy of Dore’s genius. It is hard to distinguish the 
best where all 1s excellent, but few will fail to especially 
notice the exquisitely sweet and pathetic treatment of 
the lines : 
‘* Once upon a midnight dreary 
While I pondered weak and weary.’ 

or the startling embodiment of ‘‘ Sorrow, sorrow for 
the lost Leonore.” 

Again, the illustration of “dreams no mortal ever 
dared to dream before,” ,is full of gloomy awfulness. 





spread about in a great room, and was still more} ,, The bust of Pallas just above my chamber-door,” con- 


surprised when the happy groom told her what she 
saw was presented to his bride. 


THe New Time Stanparp.—The sun takes twelve 
minutes to travel from Boston to New York, thirty- 
one minutes to reach Buffalo, forty-eight to get to 
Detroit, an hour and six minutes to arrive at Chi- 
cago. This difference in time caused great incon- 
venience and no little confusion particularly to 
railroads and travelers. The same trouble, only 
very much smaller in extent, existed in Great Bri- 
tain until 1848, when England, Scotland and Wales 
adopted Greenwich time as a standard for the rail- 
ways. This railway standard is now used for all 
ordinary purposes throughout the island. The 
new plan makes four great belts each 15 degrees 
wide (about 900 miles). The Eastern, 68° tu 83°, ; 
the Middle, 83° to 98° ; the Mountain, 98° to 113 ; 
and the Pacific, 113 to 128°. All of the clocks of 
the Eastern belt are set to the time of the 75th meri- 
dian; all those of the Middle to the time of the 
90th meridian; all those of the Mountain to the 








THe human figure is, or ought to be proportion- 
ed thus :—The height is six times the length of the 





veys a partially hidden significance that none but Dore 
might ever have discovered. The picture of the poet, 
‘linking fancy unto fancy,” is sadly beautiful beyond 
description, while the illustration of the line, “ Get 
thee back into the tempest, and the Night’s Plutonian 
shore !” is, perhaps, the most powerfully impressive of 
the series. 

The title-page designed by Elihu Vedder is at once a 
work of art and a fitting commemoration of the com- 
panion poet-artists. The enterprise of the Harpers de 
serves enthusiastic recognition. 

PoLITICAL RECOLLECTIONS. Hon. George W, Julian. 
Chicago: Jansen, McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

The author is widely known throughout this country, 
he having been a conspicuous figure in American politics 
during most ofthe period from 1840 to 1872, the time 
with which hedeals. One of the earhest and most un- 
compromising of the Anti-Slavery leaders, the candi- 
date for Vice-President up»n the Free-Soil ticket in 
1852, one of ‘the founders of the Republican party in 
1856, and afterwards one of its most prominent and 
trusted leaders, a Member of Congress during the excit- 
ing period preceding and including the War, and dur- 
ing that great struggle one of President Lincoln’s intim- 
ate advisers anda memberof the famous Congressional 
Committee on the Conduct ef the War—he is weil able, 
trom such a career, to make his ‘‘ Recollections” a most 
interresting narrative. His vigorous style is well 
known, and the tone is personal throughout, giving to 
the work piquancy and point. Censures and criticisms 
are freely dealt, and the author's impressions and 
knowledge of famous men and movements are given 
with an unreserve admissable only after the lapse of 
time. 

Lire oF LuTHer. Julius Kostlin. Translated from 


to|the Germnn. New York ; Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Of the many biographies of the Reformer which have 
lately appeared, this is the one most full and reliable in 
point of scholarship and research. Prof. Kostlin being 
the recognized authority in all matters of fact concern- 
ing Luther's life and work. his accouht will be gladly 
received by Protestant readers m this country. And 
not only in masters.of fact and historical significance is 








—————————— 





sonal life of Luther among his family and friends is here 
depicted in a most agreeable light. The numerous fac 
simile reproductions of old documents and engravings 
have an additional value to the work. 

Ames's COMPENDIUM OF PRACTICAL AND ARTISTIC PEN- 
MANSHIP. New York: Daniel T. Ames. 

This is essentially a new work, only thirteen of the 
seventy plates being reprints. The printing has been 
done from plates, either photo-engraved or photo litho- 
grap»ed directly from the original pen and ink designs, 
and hence are a perfect reflex of the penman’s skill, 
unaided by that of the engraver. It is an exquisite and 
skillful display. That portion of the work devoted to 
practical writing embodies the observation and experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years as a teacher of writing, 
in public and private schools. That portion devoted to 
artistic penmanship represents, besides standard and 
ornate alphabets, largely such designs as have beeh 
executed during many years of labor and practice in 
the line of an artist penman in New York, and therefore 
represent the various kinds of work likely to be sought 
from the pen artist, as well as the engraver and general 
draughtsman. 

A WEEE SPENT IN 4 GLass Ponp. Juliana Horatia 
Ewing. Illustrated by R. Andre. New York : R. Worth- 
ington. 

It is the story of an attempt to make an aquarium, by 
a little boy and girl, and it purports to be told by one of 
the most interesting of the specimens collected, namely, 
the great water beetle. This novel study in natural 
history is certainly presented in the most charming 
manner in the text, and is made still more attractive by 
beautifully colored illustrations. The little experiment- 
ers had a learned doctor for a grandfather, and they 
knew very well what specimens they wanted, and where 
to look for them, with cook’s colander tied to a broom- 
handle. In telling the story from his standpoint, the 
voracious beetle manages to convey much curious in- 
formation about himself and his little neighbors of the 
ponds, such information as is eagerly sought by most 
children. 


Joun G. WuittTigr. Francis G. Underwood. Boston : 
James R. Osgood & Co. 

It is pleasant to know as men those whom we revere 
as artists. The feeling of affectionate regard prevailing 
in American hearts for the gentle poet whose soul 
responded always to the call of the oppressed and suffer- 
ing, has grown more and more fixed as years have dis- 
closed the man to be that lover of freggom that his 
songs reflect. But fragmentary cvidence concerning 
those we admire does not satisfy, and the public who 
regard him at a distance, will be pleased through Mr. 
Underwood's biography to be brougut into a somewhat 
more intimate relation with its subject, to have a con- 
sistent account of his career, home-life, friendships and 
social surroundings. The fact that the work was under- 
taken with the approval of Mr. Whittier, and that in 
its preparation the author has received valuable assist- 
ance from relatives and friends of the poet, will largely 
enhance its interest. 


Tue CHILD's Book or NaTURE. Worthington Hooker, 
M.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

This work is intended to aid mothers and teachers 
in training children in the observation of nature. The 
author feels most pointedly the evil of shutting children 
in from the observation of natural objects and phe. 
nomena, concerning which they have such an eager 
and natural interest, and confining them to the “dry 
bones” of learning. He is, moreover, able to give such 
help toward the rescue as few are capable of, even 
among those who feel with him the necessity of the 
case, This necessity is here met by aseries of lessons at 
once clear, thorough and interesting. Beginning with 
the most simple and obvious facts regarding flowers, 
animals and the elements, the mind of the child is gradu- 
ally led to understand and enjoy many of the more com- 
plex operations of nature. It is one of the books of the 
times. 


THe GOLDEN TREasURY OF Sones aNp Lyrics. F. T. 
Palgrave. With acontinuation edited by John Foster 
Kirk. Philadelphia: J. B..Lappincott & Co. 

If this were no more than the familiar ‘‘ Golden Trea. 
sury” issued in 1860, nothing would need to be said, for 
that work had firmly established itself in public favor 
years ago. It came to be cherished: as a choice book, 
harboring only the best,and niaking no room for the 
rubbish that used so commonly to constitute the bulk 
of “selected” poetry. It originally consisted of four 
books, designated by Mr. Palgrave as those of Shakes- 





speare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth. The continua- 
tion embraced in the present edition comprises a fifth 
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book, in which are represented poets of the Victorian 
age. It is published in handsome form and finely illus- 
trated. © * 
Our CHRISTMAS IN A Patace. Edward Everett Hale. 
New York: Fank & Wagnalls.. (Standard Library.) 25c. 
The ‘‘palace” is a palaee car snow-bound on the east- 
ward trip from Cheyenne City, and the party that are 
obliged to pass Christmas-day in this predicament are, 
indeed, entertaining company. What they doand say 
to cheer and amuse each other and brighten the fatigue 
of waiting, constitutes the material of a bright little 
story, told in the inimitable fashion which has made 
everything from Mr. Hale’s pen so eagerly read by all 
who are stirred by life, fire, and action: It may puzzle 
one who has not read the book, to understand how any 
very lively action can take place in a palace-car, but 
he must read it. 

‘A Rounpanout Journey. Charles Dudley Warner. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 

Warner’s journeyings are always more or less round- 
about, speaking figuratively ; yet it 18, to some extent, 
this very rambling, easy-going characteristic of his writ- 
ings that makes them so deliciously readable. It is of 
smal! account whether he is going from his own house 
into his summer garden, and across‘a bed of “pusley,” 
or, progressing, as in the book before us, from Avignon 
to Nimes and across Africa: the reader is alike happy 
in following. It goes without saying that the author's 
felicitous humor gives to all he touches an irresistable 
charm. The roundabout journey will meet a cordial 
welcome. 


GuEXN. Blanche ‘Willis Howard. 
R. Osgood & Co. $1.75. 

The authoress of “One Summer” would hardly give 
us anything unreadable or without high literary ex- 
cellence, but here we have a novelin which there lies a 
power and tenderness untouched in that bright little 
story. There is a freshness and independence of style, 
and an effect of bold, wnconventional coloring that 
evinces a painter's eye and mind. The characters and 
story are in a large degree original, and in their novel 
surroundings wholly delightful to contemplate as char- 
acters, if not always quite amiable personally, There is, 
withal, a refined humor in the book thatis not least 
among its engaging features, 


Boston : James 


‘“* THERE WaSA LITTLE GIRL.” Longfellow; illustra- 
ted by Bertha M. Schaeffer. R. Worthington. $1.50. 

This little story in rhyme of ‘‘ The little girl who had 
a little curl” is one of the happiest tokens of that genial 
and simple-hearted temper, which made the great poet 
the most lovable and beloved of men. The artist, in 
her beautiful illustrations, has most fittingly interpreted 
the spirit of the “story in verse.” The work is finely 
gotten up, the paper, the text, and the beautiful bind- 
ing in fringed edge, in a box, being of the most tasteful 
kind. 

VOICES FOR THE SPEECHLESS. Abraham Firth. Bos- 
ton : Houghton. Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

The compiler of this volume is the secretary of the 
American Humane Society. He has with good judgment 
made prose and poetical selections which teach kindnes, 
to animals. They are suitable for recitations or readings 
in school, and teachers will find it serviceable in illus- 
trating that great duty of care and kindness for dumb 
animals. The authors whose writings have been drawn 
from are noted names in literature, and the variety 
which Mr. Firth has introduced makes the volume not 
only valuable for school use but for home r-ading. 


THE JEWEL IN THE LoTos. Mary Agnes Tincker, 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. $1.50. 

This is a story of sunny Italy, its natural beauties, its 
love intrigues, its society, brigands, and other various 
features of interest. Mainly, it will be appreciated as 
a love story by American readers, and more particularly 
by them as ithas nothing American about it. The 
finished literary quality of the authoress of ‘“ Signor 
Monaldini’s Niece” is not obscured in this story; and 
. refined influence adds a eharm to the romantic 
tale. 

Tse Niexut Berore CurisTmas. Clement C. Moore. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

This perennially popular ballad has never found a 
more beautiful setting than in the present instaace. 
Tastefully elegant binding and typography combine 
with iliustrations grtistic and spirited to render this 
noteworthy among holiday publications. 

GoLDEN FLoraL Series. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.75 per volume. 

These alditions to their “Golden Floral Series” are’ 
beautiful in conception and execution. Among the 


new volumes are; ‘‘Curfew Must Not Ring ‘To-Night,”- people” 


by Rosa Hartwick Thorpe That Gloribts Song of Old,” 
by Edmund Hamilton Sears? ‘‘Comeinto the Garden, 
Maud,” by Tennyson ; “My Faith Looks Up to Thee,” 
by Ray Palnier: ‘ The Lord ‘is'*My' Shepherd. the 
Twenty-third Psalm in Song ahd’ Sonnet,” by William 
C. Richards ; and “ It Was the Calm and Silent Night,” 
by Alfred Domett. The form of publication, unites 
the superbly illustrated poem ‘with the’ exquisitely 
fringed floral card. A more beautiful Christmas gift 
could hardly’ be selected. 


How. 10. Ger On 1x THE WerLp. Robert Waters. 
New York : James W. Pratt, $1.75. 

The aim of this work is. to show what William Cob- 
bet was as a man and a writer; using his life and lan- 
guage as a demonstration of the opportunities for ad- 
vancement within the reach of men in humble circum- 
stances. He does, indeed, furnish a remarkable instance 
of the fruits of courage and perseverance. Being a 
master of written English, he may well be consulted in 
the formation of style by those. who aspire to be good 
writers, and his vigorousearnestness in work is calcu- 
lated to give.afresh impetus toward success in any 
undertaking to those who study his exceptivnal career. 


SPEECH AND MANNERS. Miss E. 8. Kirkland. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co.* $1.50. 

The intention of this work is excellent ; and, although 
the combination of narrative and text-book seems a 
little incongruous, on account of incessant interruption 
of one plan by tke other, yét it has theimmense ad- 
vantage of being constructed on a true educational 
principle, the | concrete taking precedence of the ab- 
stract. The children in the story say, or do. some- 
thing opposed to grammatical or sociul propriety, and 
are immediately corrected’ and made to understand 
what principle they have’ offended. As the children 
here are made to sin against every trifling convention- 
ality known orimagined, those whoread ‘the book with 
a view to profit:cannot fail to be benefitted. 


ENGLISH CLAssics. New York: Clark & Maynard. 
(paper) 10 cents. $1,20 per dozen. 

The idea of publishing cheap classics is not exactly a 
new one, but they are not often found at once so cheap, 
so handy, and issued in such excellent typographical 
form as those included in this list. It isalong one, and 
among these at hand are counted, ‘‘ Alexander's Feast” 
and ‘‘ MacFlenoe,” by John Dryden ; “The Eve of St. 
Agnes,” by Keats ; ‘‘ Cavalier Poets”; Irving’s ‘‘ Legend 
of Sleepy HoJlow”; and ‘“A Manual on Rhétoric,” by 
Charles H. J. Deuglass, A.M. Many other excellent 
works are also embraced in this list. 


Bryce’s PEARL ENGLISH DICTIONARY. New York : T.( 
Y¥. Crowell & Co, 50 cents, 

This is a gem, indeed, among dictionaries. It con- 
tains abont 15,000 words in .384 pages of clear pearl 
type, comprising, besides, the ordinary and newest 
words in the language, short explanations of a large 
number of scientific, philosophical, literary..and tech- 
nical terms. The work is in small space, but suffi- 
ciently comprehensive for practical purposes. It . is 
printed with red-line borders neatly bound in cloth, size 
21-2x3 1-2 inches, Nothing could bea handier ana 
more useful pocket companion, 


Bopy al p WILL. | Henty Maudsley, M:D: . New York: 
D. Appleton & Company. 

This essay concerns ‘will in its metapbysical, physio- 
logical, and pathological -relations.! Its steady aim 
throughout seems to be a scientific controversion of the 
theory: of free-will. The treatment of the subject is in 
every way worthy of the high) réputation and profes- 
sional standing of the author. ‘The facts it sets forth are 
worhty the attention’ of every thoughtful man, even 
though he be unwilling{to accept the inferences drawn 
from them nere, 

HIsTorRY on Cmasizs XII. OF SWEDEN. M. De Voltaire 
(Classic Series.) Boston - Roberts Brothers, 

Next to Napoleon I., history has no more heroic com- 
mander than Charles XII. of Sweden; “The Madman 
of the North.” ' His characteras a man and his career as 
a king is full of the most dramatic’ interest and thril- 
ling romance. It hardly need be said that Voltaire, of 
all men, is calculated to set all this in such a light as 


of falsity. ‘The'simple truth is marvellous enough ; and 
this edition of Voltaire’s classic is truly called for. 

THE  QUEEN’s Bopy-Gtakn. | Margaret Vandegrift. 
Philadelphia : Portér '& Coates.’ ©’ 

This is a story of Américati betes § rs a quiet home- 








like story dealing with the pra otical qu uestions of every- 
day life ; “following ° ‘thie else? of’ several pleasant 


illumines history, without throwing over it any glamour | fullest 





‘the “striggls With hénést poverty’ and} 


misfortune. A true-love story has its part in the nar- 
rative, which is sweetly and feelingly recited. 


QUEEN VicToRIA. Grace Greenwood. New York : 
John R. Anderson and Henry 8. Allen. 

In spite of any attempts at disillusion, there still lin- 
gers in the hearts of many Americans a peculiar shade 
of respectful affection toward Queen. Victoria, that is 
nearly akin to loyalty. To those who cherish this sen- 
timent, the present biography will be especially wel. 
come, and to-many others the historical interest attach- 
ing to the illustrious subject will make the book read- 
able in a high degree. For our own part, we find no 
pleasanter reading anywhere in the book than the naive 
womanliness of the author’s preface. 

MAGAZINES. 

Chureh’s Musical Visitor for December comes in a 
bright and attractive form, and with contents highly 
creditable to the editor. It is one of the live musical 
publications of the day ; a visitor that will be welcome 
in every music-loving household. 


The pages assigned to music in the Musical Herald 
generally have some excellent selections for the home 
and choir. For the latter, ‘‘ When I Survey the Won- 
drous Cross” by J. Battishill, and an introit and responses 
by J. Barnby; for the home an instrumental piece, 
** Stranger,” and one of Abt’s songs, ‘‘ Fly away, bird- 
ling,” are features of the current number. 


The Christmas number of the American Bookseller, 
published by the American News Co., is an attractive 
one, a8 it contains notices of holiday books, and repro- 
duces many of the choice cuts that are used for their 
embellishment. By its aid any reader, looking for some- 
thing really worth giving as a Christmas present, would 
have little trouble in finding something suitable for 
almost any person, or fitted to any purse. 


The Musical World for November gives portraits of 
Mrs. Osgood, of Mozart, and a picture ‘‘ Music Hath 
Charms.” On the music pages we find Cowen’s lively 
song for mezzo-soprano, “‘ Sweet Love of Mine; Rei- 
necke’s “Spinning Song ;” a piece for the piano ‘*Wood- 
land Echoes,” by A. P. Wyman; and melodies from 
‘** Prince Methusalem,” the comic opera, arranged by J. 
C. Macy. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

Among the Harpers’ holiday books, two volumes by 
W. Hamilton Gibson are especially attractive. They 
are ‘‘ Pastoral Days” and “ Highways and By-ways.” 

Mr. W. Hamilton Gibson illustrates the opening chap- 
ters of E. P. Roe’s new novel, ‘‘ Nature's Serial Stery,” 
which began in the December Harper’s. Mr. Gibson 
excels in illustration, especially such pastoral scenes as 
accompany this story. 

J. Fischer & Co., 226 East 14th street, New York, 
publish a pamphlet of four choruses, adapted to high 
schools, colleges, seminaries, and academies. They are 
songs of welcome and farewell, with piano accompani- 
ment, and both English and German words. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 124 Nassau street, N. Y., will issue 
in a few days the first number of The Illustrator of the 
International Sunday School Lessons for 1884, a new 
help for teachers and scholars to study the lesson. The 
price will be (0 cts. 

Catalogue of Amherst College : This pamphlet is very 
complete, and isa gratifying indication of Ambherst’s 
continued prosperity. An address to the alumni by 
Prof. Seelye refers to the recent enlargement of the col- 
lege library, and other buildings, and various improve- 
ments that are matter for congratulation, as is also the 
fact that the College was never in better condition in 
all respects than at present. 


The Youth’s Companion, which is edited with great 
ability, sends out a handsome announcement of its pro- 
gramme for 1884, It will present during the coming 
year stories by such writers as Hardy, Daudet, Trow- 
bridge, Mrs. Oliphant, and poems by Tennyson, Victor 
Hugo, Owen Meredith, Whittier, and Aldrich. The 
Youth’s Companion has made a great success, and has 
done it by virtue of intrinsic excellence. 
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Vrral Powzrs.—The Germ of Life.—Electricity relieves pain, 
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BOOKS FOR THE 


Teicuen’s Lippary 


SELECT LIST or 
EDUCATI ONAL BOOK 8 
THAT EVER ¥ TEACHER 
SHOULD OWN. 


De Graff's School-Room Guide. 
Prof. De Graf is w 2. 
Conductor of Tnstitutes. is book is oful 
of the instruction given by him at the New 
York, Pe ivan ew Jersey fest Vir. 
ginia Institutes, and eg ecially intended to 
hers in the Practical work of the 8chool-room, 
Price, $1.50. 
Swett’s Methods of Teaching. 
Jobn Swett, Principal of &, Franvisco 
High School. This is a very popular work on 
Methods of Teaching. We puttt on our premium 
list this year in response to a demand from man 
quarters. I¢ isa book of sterling worth. Price, 
Postpaid, $1.25. 
Johonnot's Principles and Practice of 
Caching, 
The author was @ pupil of Mr. Page. He was 
the President of the N.Y. State Teachers’ Associ- 
ation in 1879-99 - isa popular conductor of Teach- 


ers’ Institutes, and has spent his life in education- 
al work. The volume ig a Capital one, and Will be 
of practica) Service to any teacher. 
different field from any other. Price $1.50 
How to Teach. 

This volume describes the Methods used in the 
New York Public Schools (it was prepared b Cit 
Su rintendents Kiddic, Harrison and © 
it details the Methods in each Rrade, / 
cltien the new York is the : da 
e 00K is particularly useful to teachers 
teaching in Cities. Price gus post-paid, 
Brook’s Normal Methods. 

his volume, pr ‘pared by Edward Brooks, 
Principal of the Mites ille Normal School, Pa.’ 
8 another volume of great merit. It is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Brooks is a remarkable teacher 
and that hig book ig attracti attention as g 
practical guide for a thoughtful teacher, 


Payne’s Lectures on the Science and Art 
of Education. ('M press ; ready Noy, 1) 
Joseph Payne. Thisisa reprint of the 

lish edition, anc Contains the most valuable of 

the lectures. This is one of the best works on 

the science and rinciples of t ‘aching. The price 

of one edition is on} s Jin ¢ 5 

paper, ere is another reprint which is com- 

plete. We can furnish that, it desired, for $2.00, 

postpaid, but ours has all of Payne you will care 
own, 


Educational Theories. 
By Oscar Browning, This volume 


tory of education. It describes Greek and Ko- 
man education, and portrays Ratich, ( omenius, 
Rabelais, Montaign« Ascham, Milton, Locke, 


Rousseau, Pestalozzi, Kant, Freebel, Fichte, and 
erbe Cloth, 200 pages, price 75 cents, 


Dictionary of Education and 
volume was pu lished by Supts. of Schools 
Mesars. Kiddie and Schem, of New fork City, Jt 
isa wost convenient manual for teachers, for nor 
le, eto. Price $1.50 post matt’ 
Kennedy's Schoo! and Family, 
The author is one of the most popular conduc- 
tors of Institutes in New York State, and isa 
man of remarkable ability. He is listened to 


with t attention, for he 
ground. Print $1. 


Manuals for Teachers, 
CULTIVATION OF THE Sensrs, CULTIVATION 
OF THE Memory. O»~ EU 
DISCIPLINE, Ow CLAss TEACHING. These manu- 
als are reprints from works published in 
, and are high}y \ alued by the London teac ~ 
ers. They cover a far f) Held ; they have practical 
suggestions, and are not merely theory. Each is 
mely bound in cloth. 
Craig’s Question Book. 
is ex ingly useful for ali who wish to 
review their studies or to select questions for 
their classes, It has 3,000 practical questions on 
history, grammar, arithmetic, ete., with answers, 
Rach devant of questions is followed by de- 
vartment of answers on some subject; each quee- 
joe numbered and rresponding number found 
in preceding page. Price, $1.50. 
Live Questions. pee 
J.R.8 Co. Supt. of Schools of ’ est. 
m £2.’ Fis This book. by one of the live 
Co. Supts. of Pa., is the best for either Supt. or 
teacher to review studies orfor ©xaminations, es- 
pecially of a more advanced kind. Price $1,25, 


History of the N. Y. State Teachers’ 
sociation. 


takes advanced 


C. Kirk. This volume gives a his- 

° rise and progress of the pioneer State 

” Association of the U. 8. It shows its 

meeting, and the connection be. 
4 traced. Th 


the Association has had a notable history: 

are excellent sketches ofa 
nt educators, and the book 
illustrated with ihe ortraits of 30 of them. 
24 octavo, with Atutntnated paper cover, 
d, 00 cents. A few copies in cloth, $1.00: 

Those Children and their Teachers. 

A. Brooks, A. M. 


reader ia not oply fascinated by the 
tale, but he becom, 5 conscious as he never was 
, Of the outrages which are being commit- 
u children, in the mame of our much. 
la common-school system. Price $1. 
Common Schoo! Law. 
Cc. W. - A digest of common and 
to the of teacher and py- 
statute law as 4 L = i 
7 Price Began 
Address al) orders to 
E.L. KELLOGG & Co., 


#1 Park Place, N, ¥ 
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Publisber’s Department. 


WONDERFUL SALE OF BEATTY’S ORGANS. 
The sale of Beatty's organs is unprece- 
dented. During the month of November, 
1882, 980 wereshipped. During the month 
of November, 1883, 1,600, and still we are 
reliably informed that May or Beatty can 
a supply the deuhana for his mag- 
nificen Did you see his grand 
Holiday offer appeared in our last 
week’sissue? You eald read it care- 
fully and order without delay. It is a 
decided bargain. 


Nature’s own method of teaching chil- 
dren, Webb's ‘‘Word-Method,” Maycock’s 
Industrial Drawing books and cards. Sam- 

les of either, 25 cents. Ulbrich & Kings- 
ey, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Professor Richard Prescott, M. E., who 
has been for twelve years connected* asan 
instructor, with the “albany High School, 
has resigned his position in that institu- 
tion, and associated himself with Fuller & 
Wheeler, architects of that city, under the 
firm name of Fuller, Wheeler & Preszott. 
Prof. Prescott will act as Sanitary Engi- 
neer, and have entire charge of the sani- 

tary features of all buildings erected by 
the firm. While this is a pm to the Ped 
lic, it is a serious loss to t hool with 
which the Professor has so long been as 
sociated, and 1t will be a difficult matter 
to fill his place assatisfactorily to the pa- 
trons and pupile, with whom the Profes- 
sor was decidedly popular. The Faculty 
of the school is one of the best in the 
country, and counts among its members 
such men as Professors Horne, Sandford 
and Robinson, and a fine corps of lady 
teachers. We wish Prof. Prescott success 
in his new field of labor. 


AT DEATH’S DOOR. 


Rey. J. H. Richards, of South Haven, Mich., 
ves us, under date of June 14th, 1882, the fo'- 
wing account of what Compound Oxygen did 
for an old lady seventy years old, who, a year 

was at death’s door : 

compound Oxygen has done a fine wo k here 
in the person of a lady near seventy. She hada 
pulmonary attack, coughed incessantly and be- 
reduced—in fact, was completely 
The physictons raid that t cou'd 


ed that sb could endure life. But 
in twoor three months she was again at death's 
door. Her family were called in to say fa! ewell, 
and she — aw her dying charge. But not 
seal dome one of the maces gxee ye oe 
und Oxygen had ceased 
on bi no,’ she replied, *but I ae veen acini 
A treatment pe L im 
oe acing @ork for hor fame and oot 
she tx ng or ‘amuy the 
= in her Nee thee miles in t! “doing out 
‘Treatise on Onyoen” contain- 
on a "9 history of the discovers a eee of action 
of this remarkable cura: ive nt, and a 
record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
tarrh, Neu ia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., aan a 
yer! y bing mic diseases, will be sent I 
ms. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 and 
Girard rd Bt., Phila. 


SOMETHING EVERYBODY DEsIRES 
is a clear, pure, and beautiful complexion. 
Powders or other cosmetics will not give 
it, but Peurl’s White Glycerine, a oes 
harmless toilet preparation, will, every 
time. 

A cure at last. Ely’s Cream Balm goes 
more directly than any other catarrh rem- 
edy to the seat of the disease, and has re- 
sulted in more cures here than all others. 
—Wilkesbare, Pa., Leader. 


it for some time.’ 





A FaBLe.—The landlord of a summer 
resort was once set upon iu a lonely place 
by a highway robber. As soon, however, 
as the landlord made known his business, 
the highway man extended the usual 
courtesies to the trade, and then they 
parted friends. 


Kept her word.—* If I te I was 
going to become re): I know I should 

ie!” exclaimed Miss Springle, When she 
turned gray she did dye, sure enough. 

WISCONSIN reports a hail storm which 
knocked the horns off of a steer ; but that 
is nothing. Pen sylvania had a hail 
storm last summer which split the top 
ew of a pie baked by a Vassar college 
gir 

A PENNSYLVANIA lady, 
years of age, milks, washes, and bakes for 
a family of tof dP ns. A _ 
can be got out of old people if the 
properly managed. Young people 
get half enough rest. 

APPARENT PaRapox. —A butcher can 
sell the forequarcers of a lamb and yet 
have two quarters of it left. If may seem 

xical, but it is nevertheless true, 
that a man cannot smoke a cigar tooshort 
unless he smokes it too long. 
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Tuxrery years Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator has 
been used as a cure for Heart Disease. $1. 
druggists. 


ninety-three | % 





A SURE THING. 


ae is ee ee when the te Mls roid f 


put forth a new 


Hon that cures ifiness ebay te 


} are Bev and absorbed, which is 2 

id, and can be stimulated to 

= ‘Gieia Veuben, the Guly perepate. 
r togray hair. 


Baldness Cured and aoe re mas pe 


J. W. HAMMOND, Lake Fras 
rg he Bie] but 40 

r ° 
whiskers were entirel 
continued until he ae 60 years of age, 
when he Sapna AY¥ER’s HalirR 
Vicor, three bottles of f which sufficed to 
rostene their original rich, dark brown 
coior 


Mrs. AUGUST VALENTINE, 0 pee, | 


, ; ae 
Id sane his 
t t BO, is hair and | an 
white. So they | time 


N. al become nearly 
though she made use of mi of the s0- 
called hair restorers, none had any effect. 


AYER’s Harr Vicor did what nochine 
else could do, and now the wily sania hae 
a fine head of hair, thanks en hull 


GEo. MAYER, Flatonia, Texas, 


sented an aj pereatly nopelns family it 
ness was ° 

the time he was 33 F haar og | be had 
searcely any hair le bottle of 
AYER’s Harr ViGoR started a soft, 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a 


few ean his head was covered with 
soft, dark and abundant hair. 


Medicinal Virtues. 


The rare Medicinal powers, emollient, 
stimnulative and tonic by AYER’s 
Ham ViGorR enable it to cure oany 


. Salt Rheum, Scald Head, 


Dandruff, Humors of various kinds, a 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
baldness. It is not a Re contains no 
a bar rae and x — oy ed be 
tion of faded or r simply by bring- 
ing back the vigor of outh to the roots 
and color glands of the 

The wife of Dr. V. 8. LOVELACE, 
Lovelace, Ky., had very bal Tetter 
Sores on her head. AYER’S Hair VIGOR | an 
cured them. 

The son of James N. CaRTER, Occo- 
gure. Va., was cured of § Head 
y AYER's Harr Vicor. 

HERBERT BOW. Minneapolis, Minn. 
was cured by AYER’s HaIR VIGOR of 


Biewsowe, 
vii beeare Datel rey tirely bald ay the age of 20 
years, during’ w en 
Seay tae tried mney hair “restorers” wit 
out suecess. ually she used avers 
i Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
red her head with a fine growth of silky 
on hair, twelve inches long. 
ay O. O. Prescorr, Charlestown, 
had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 


and | its “failing out, when she applied AYER'S 


HAIR ViGOR, and one bottle of it caused 
her hair to grow out ~— ‘eos handsome 
than before it began to fall. 


Mrs. D. N. Parks, y= Michigan, 


is 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
y, but one bottle of AYER’s Hair 
IGOR restored the color it bore in youth, 
and she now has ‘*‘as fine a head of hair as 


when she was but 16,” 

VINCENT JonEs, Richmond, Ind., lost 
all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
tack of brainfever. AYER’s HAIR VIGOR 
pay ym out a new growth ina bee ~ Spr 

t speedily grew long and thi 


A Toilet Lokiiry. 


Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
weak, or thin, the use of AYER’s Hain 
VIGOR 8 ly renders it pliant, soft 
fru and pon ayrogd it 2 a tug _ 

uxurious wth: it also e scalp 
— Sandruf, and affords a perfect 

the hair falling = 4 
Soran 4 grey. No other es 
clean or such a delicate and de ightful 
perfume, Without it the toilet cannot be 
complete. 

Ladies who have once made trial of 
AYER’S HaIR VIGOR never after prefer 

a other hair-dressing, and many of them 
voluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
following, from Miss KaTE Ross, Inger- 
soll, Ont., who writes: 

“While keeping my head clear of Dandruff, 
and preventing Scaid Head, it has also caused 





intolerable Itching of the Scalp. 


my r to w lururiantly, resulting in my 
now possessing hair forty-two inches long, and 
as any one could wish it. 


Ayers Hair Vigor, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. €. AYER & C0., 
Sold by all 


[ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 


Druggiats. 








Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST 
pending & OF TO-DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST 
Appears in handsome ae one aH ee J 

Send for atogen. Bold b taper 

ot price. 


ORATORICAL—DRAMATIC—PATHETIC—HUMOROUS. 


THE ELOCUTIONIST’S MANUAL, No. i1. 
Recitations— 


PULAR at Br AND AMERICAN 
SELECTIONS of standard literature. 


nuwbers always on hand. 
or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


ven NATIONAL SCHOOL “ELOCUTION AND OFPSORE. SF A ESE Tonia 








* 





ELEGANT 


BINDERS « 


—FOR THE— 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


—1) —— 
A henge pemaies of subsoribers have written us 


for binders, so that 
and be 


the JOURNAL could be filed 
handy to refer to. We have 
had made a 


and dure 


B. L. KELLOGG & €o., 


21 Park Place, N,¥. 





SCHOOL Sis": 








FARE REDUCED TO 


BOSTON 


And all New England Points. 
STonNiInwnoeoTon LIVes. 
“INSIDE ROUTE.” 
STEAMERS 
PROVIDENCE and STONINGTON 


Saare PIER 9S A.B at 5P.M.. daily except 
Sunday. Trains from Steamers’ Land- 
ing Stonington to 





PROVIDENCE LINE. 
For PROVIDENCE direct. 
ELEGANT STEAMERS. 
BHODE ISLAND and MASSACHUSETTS. 
on ontop N.R., at 5 P.M. daily except Sunday. 


Brooklyn. 
es We 7d Woe Ben BAO 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 


SPELLING. 


By FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


Price 10 cents, Postpaid. 


“This is a noted article, published only in tract 
form. It cannot be obtained in any other fo m, 





Send 10 cents in silver or stamps and you will 
& CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥. 


O06 hy reese wee, Address, 
E. L. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 








COLLEGE, NEWARK, N. J. 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for grad, 
ates than all other schools of this character combineq, 
Life scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 63 Bow 


St et olga gene 
open SAM. til 10 P.M. Y¥: Men, Ladin 
=m : Fe yh 
lich Branches; wee $10 7 oe: 
hand $10. Backward pex Tapldly ad inced in 





RENCH a sae ‘8s Method—Conversationa) 
WE eg: dag 4 the author; no payment in ad, 
emonstration, Tues., Thurs. Sat’s. 

lio o'clock. Classes for teachers, Tues. Frid’s at 4 
and 7% P.M. Special terms.—3i East i7th st N.Y 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 


POUGHKFEPSIE. N. ¥. 








Established Twenty-one Years The first in the 

country to furnish a Sal co Ay for 
D; prep and 8) courses. 

schools »- music —! = : ox astronomical 

ai , achemicai borat a id 

ing for poet #4 and art, collect ions in different de- 

of science, a of 14, volumes, and 

profess rs ond eee twe for tre 

aid of deserving stud: sent by W L 


Dean, Registrar. 8. L CALDWELL, DD. President. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street. 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 

This ren-wned Music School offers the accumu- 
lated advantages of years of successful opera 
tion. The corps of Professors numbers over 
forty of the ablest in the country. 

N.B. , the only 


B.—The New York Conserva' 
Chartered Conservatory of Music in the State, is 
cotrely separate and "Instinct fro m all other Mu- 
sic Schools which imitate Sanne: and methods. 
offices are open daily from 9 A. Mm. till 10 








P.M. for the m of the 
pupils. Pupils begin at any time, terms 
commencing from e of entran: 
8s. N, GR ISWOLD, “President. 
RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 
gandly fu Palshed butt new and ele- 
pif hed butlaing, & ¥ W. 55th St., where 
received, and enter the 
— for on heh they. pared, and tuition 
will be reckoned from time of entrance. 
While a full and course is re- 
at Fons rents, a 
or 
attention is given to music and modern. lan- 


ident, 
BURCHAED. 


K INDERGARTHERS ree 


at aay Normal and Tra‘ = Osw 
N.Y. Rare inducements Send for 





cular 








JUST PUBLISHED 
A History of the 
IWEW “S7ORK 


Stata Teachers’ Assoeia ter, 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 





This volume gives a history of the rise and 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Ass0- 
ciation, shows its action at cach meeting, and the 
connection between its acts and important legis 
lation is traced. The teachers will be proud of 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
bas had a notable history. Bvery one who is or 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a limited number have 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite improbable that a 
other will ever be printed. Teachers in every 
State will wish to know what has been done by 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, and 
this is the only work that will give the infor 
mation. 
Handsomely bound in paper, with illustrat- 

ed cover, aad portraits of 30 of the dis- 

tinguished educators of N. ¥. State. 
Price, 50 cents, Sent post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. _ 
= 4 AMD FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency. 
itor Professors re, Principelg, Assists, Tutors 
int Governenen tor every deparament ot is. Gall 
on oF vn, M. J 

Haig nig Foren dear Aue 

PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS 
Established 








1873. 
To su a and Families with 
oncom Govarngceee a 
2. To with P. 


%. To Se and Rent School Propertics 
4. To Advertise Schools and T 
5. To Give Information, and Assist Parents 


Selecting Schools. 

- ‘eachers Positions should send 
stamps for Ap) Blank. Finckney's 
and lication) and Guide, 
1882 2 (10th year 0 oe issued in 

June. PINC 
Domestac Building, Ddway a and 14thBt., N.Y 


THE CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Brief Extracts from Unsolicited —— 
A lady Principal. whom we have supplied 


hers, Wrote us ort eante you 
for your prompt ot and efficient ofrorts to 5 get me a veach. 


er. Ido not Gas Est any ensconld bated one 3 
I shall take pleasure in speaking of you tomy friends." 


Another rT Principal 
eaare whee re) 


vould not suit me. 


Herta 





: “I have found your men to 
sented them to be and you —~4 


you thought a 


A teacher writes: “‘I am both surprised and delight 
io at swe ite in ae @ situation.” 
.; ‘or what I know to be a first- 
— t e given 
cra Your you nar saat cranou es to img friends. 
dey gp o 
feos I joined defo; e yours. 
ee am more than nas with my posi- 
tion b will never cease to congratulate myself 
for r joining ng your vee valuable Agency.” 
DINO & DUNLAP, Managers, 
1613 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


ESTABLISHED 1872. 





American and BURE 

TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
Supplies, without abe Colleges, Schools, an: 
Families b taed Rees Sksent Prof 
Princi Families 
Tutors, ¢ Com mC 
oradaress PROF. iste (Sth Year, i 

x py Ag 28th & 20th Sts., 

N.B.—Board Uiand Heal Hetete Real Directory, City, tae 

and Europe. 





Able and Accom 


TEACHERS, PROFESSORS, TUTORS, 
GOVERNESSES, LECTURES, 
CON re Se Amite 


ted, g teach- 


ion Le c3: . w. 


Families going abroa’ to __ 
suited. No pe = to those em 
ers, nor to teachers until suppli 


BW aot trek oe 
THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 


teachers to fill the vacancies 
A are bye sy in daily. 


WHAT OUR PATRONS SAY; 





of 
my behalf.”—Epear M. WHEELER. 
Beaver, Beaver Co., Pa. Sep 


of profitiess registration in other 








Mss seumn aicgeume Hes competent fat teachers. hore £0 ee 
teak ary te 















EPESTIz=y 
tf Favs 


; 
il 
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OUr | tively cur Aagrecable to use 
Es cents, by ma orat druggists. ELY BROS., Druggists 
wego, 3. 


you to feel scareely able to be on your feet; that 
constant drain that is taking from your system 
all its former elasticity; driving the bloom fror: | ..4 
your cheeks ; that continual strain upon your vi- 
tal forces, rendering you irritable and fretful, 
can easily be removed by the use of that marvel- | ™ 
ous remedy, Hop Bitters. Irrcgularities ana ob- 
structions of your system are relieved at once, 
while the special cause of periodical pain are per- 
manetitly removed. None receive so much ben- 
efit, and none are so profoundly grateful and 
show such an interest in reeommending Hop Bit- 
ters as women. 
Feels Young Again. 

“My mother was affiicted a long time with 
Neuralgia, and a dull, heavy, inactive condition 
of the whole system ; headache, nervous prostra- 
tion, and was almost helpless. No physician or 
medicines did her any good. Three months avo 
she began to use Hob Bitters with such good ef- 
fect that she seems and feels young again, al- 
though over 70 yearsold. We think there is no 
other medicine fit to use in the family.”"—A lady, 
in Providence. 

r BRADFORD, Pa., May 8, 1875. 

It has cured me of several diseases, such as 
nervousness, sickness at the stomach, monthly 


th six | troubles, etc. I have not seen asick day in a 


year, since I took Hop Bitters. All my neighbors 
use them. Mrs. Fannie GREEN. 
$3,000 Lost.—“A tour of Europe that cost me 

“ $3,000, done me less good than one bottle of 
Saw Bens; they also cured my wife of fifteen 

“ years’ nervous weakness, sleeplessness, and 

* dyspepsia.”’ R. M., Auburn, N. Y.” 

High Authority. 

Hop Bitters is not, in any sense, an alcoholic 
beverage or liquor, and could not be sold for use 
except to persons desirous of obtaining a medi- 
cinal bitters. 

Green B. Ravm, U. 8. Com. Inter’l Rev. 
So. BLOOMINGVILLE, O., May 1, '79. 

Srrs—I have been suffering ten years and [ tried 
your Hop Bitters, and it done me more good 
than all the doctors. Miss 8. 8. Boowx.”” 

Baby Saved! 

We are so thankful to say that our nursing 
baby was permanently cured of a dangerous and 
protracted constipation and irregularity of the 
bowels by the use of Hop Bitters by its mother, 
which at the same time restored her to perfect 
health and strength.-The Parents, Rochester, 





I Thank God 
that you ever invented such a 
Medicine for Catarrh. I have 
suffered for five years so I coald 





ations relieve, A pane treatment will 


Os 





IN HOT WATER. 











I 
N 
A Saline Aperient. is 
Agretable to Take. © 
T 
THOROUGHLY CLEANSES THE 
STOMACH AND BOWELS w 
WITHOUT VIOLENCE A 
OR PAIN. T 
Shaders E 
R 
IN HOT WATER. 
SOMETHING NEW. 
Bees | Song Treasures. 


-—NO. 1.— 
For Schools, Teachers, Institutes and 
Normal Schools. 
By AMOS M. KELLOGG. 
Editor of the ScHoot JoOuRNAL, TRACHERS 
Insrrrvuts, Etc. 





Motto for the unwashed : While there's 
life there’s soap ! 
Papa: Yes, Harry, it is su posed fee 
moon is inhabited, and is largely po 
yn ty Must'nt the 
fay crowded, ‘specially w 


pe OS tied one end of a 
rope around his waist and lassoed a cow 
with the other, reports that at first he 
th t he had the cow, but at the end of 
the half-mile he became convinced 
that the cow had him. 


A t cold, if 
came. WN's BRONCHIAL 

immediate relief. Sod only tn 
= - —~——2er 


THE man who ate the first oyster may 
have been a ny! much surprised man, 


but we question if he was as much aston- 
ished as the oyster was. 


= “ic new 





often attacks the 
give sure 
boxes. Price 











Deatss from Heart Disease are common. 
Dr. aad Heart Regulator. Price $1. aie 





SoME boys are always actuated by good 
motives. Wey, Tan. $0.» Sighs, it is 
to see if they can’t do something to stop 
the combat. But they never can. 








[. Sutete. complege ours, oF enmey- 


a 


» Bacha- 
ing Kidney and 





“ALWAYS pa as you go,” said an old 
Aberdenian to his nephew. ‘‘ But, uncle, 
su I haven’t anything to pay with ?” 
don’t go.” 

‘ 
or H.W. Hines, Boston, writes : “Sa- 
n Nervine cured me of fits.” $1.50, 
at ot recie’ 8. 





IrnaSciBLE Gent to Waiter: “They say 
there’s nothing like leather.” ‘‘ Yes, sir, 
they do.” «Then i it’s a fib, for this steak 
is.” Waiter agrees. 





TIME IS 3 MONEY. 

Time and money will be saved by keep- 
ing Kidney Wort in the house. It is an 
invaluable remedy for all disorders of the 
kidneys, hver, and bowels and for all dis- 
eases arising from obstructions of these 
organs. It has cured many obstinate cases 
after hundreds of dollars been - 
physicians without obtaining relief. 
cures constipation, piles, bili " oan 
all kindred —— "Keep it by you. 


A RECIPE for langue vaguely adds : 
‘ Then sit on a stove and stir constantly.” 
Just as if any one could sit on a stove and 
not stir constantly ye 








S pak i | os ) Corea,” ibe. pay for it. Complete 

A LowE.t man had his head fractured 
by a bath-tub falling upon him. This 
will teach him tleneatoee not to fool around 
a contrivance that he is not familiar with. 


A PLUMBER has joi a theatrical com- 
pany: His specialty will be preparing the 
ills. 











THE material devel of our coun- 
try is immensely in ce of its legisla- 
tion and jurisprudence. 





heaping No faimily dyes 
were ever sO po the ieomend 
Dyes. They never fail. “The black is far 
superior to logwood ; the other colors are 
brilliant. Wells, Richardson & Co., Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


“Generous to a fault” is sometimes 
said of men who really are generous only 
to their own faults. 

THE Uni at Lewisburg, Pa,, has 
received a 100,000 from William 
Bucknell, elphia. 

When opiates fail then try Samaritan 
Nervine. It’s a certain cure for all nerv- 
ous ailments. 


Onn Dre’? 


It's a waste of effort. 
and she'll do it herself.” 


in parlor cars to be con- 
ties ? 














“ No, sir ; pever contra- 
Just 








Give heed !A cold is often thought to 
attention 


till it rt a A on the lungs as to 
consum ptrve patient 
~ and not until then de many think 








ARIS WHITE 


TRADE- EVERY 
MARK WRAPPER. 


LYCERINE 


Is a pearly white, semi-transparent Muid, having « 

remarkable affinity for the skin. The only article 

yet known to chemistry that will penetrate the skis 
WITHOUT INJURY. 


BEAUTIFIES THE COMPLEXION, 


Eradicates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth Patches, Black Worms, Impurities 
and Discolorations of every kind, eithe 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pare, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, creating a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
at once besatiful amd permanent in its beaaty. 
IT CURES (almost instantly) Sunbura, 

’ Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Rough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its result 
upon all diseases of the skin are wonderful. Itmeves 
falle, Use also PEARL'S WHITE GLYCRRINE 
SOAP. Tt makes the skin sc soft and white. 

ASK YOUR DREUGGIST FOR IT. 





THE SURE CURE 


FOR 
KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
CONSTIPATION, PILES, 
AND BLOOD DISEASES. 


PHYSICIANS ENDORSE IT HEARTILY, 














In FuouaAee OF CASES 
it has cured where had failed. Itis mild, 
but efficient, CERTAIN | IN ITS ACTION, bat 





Dry can be sent by mail. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO. Burlington Vt. 


KIDNEY-WORTH# 


SAMARIA A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 
NENVINE = Bs 








Spasms, Convul- 














QOUTRE GREAT to a 
Serofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Blood 











sia, Nervousness, 

(Clo[nlQlulelnlojayys< "=n 

x W. Sarg heumatism, 

ervous Weakness, Blood Sores 

Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervens Prostration, 

Kidney Srstinand 5 Sm $1.50. 
“Samaritan ‘Nerrine is dog wouders.” 
Dr. J. O. Helemcie, Tieanader City, Ala. 

bas P. Lan pili Sip Kansas. 

2 n, Clyde, 


“It cured where ph 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa. 
sa-Corresponéence freely answered.-@8 


—_—___— 7 
THE DR, $, A. RICHMOND MED. C0, $7. JOSEPH. an, 
At Draggists. ©. N. Crittenton, Agent, X. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 
DR. W. J. STEWART, 
23d Street and 9th Ave. 

RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and ensitive 
teeth a specialty. 


MENEELY BELL FOU NDRY 



















Moncey & Co., West Troy, ILY. 


= 
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iT. PUBLISHED: 


‘Appleton’ s ‘Standard Writing Charts, 


TO ACCOMPANY 


’ © APPLETON’S. STANDARD 


SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 





Seven Charis in set. 


Sizeyz6 x 38 inches. 


Price per set, $1.88. 





ke maps, that can 
early in 
on, 


" Onal modes of ‘tence Copy-Books By te | 
These 


be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed i 
tigger © are valuable aids to mbmoey, and to the . 


accurate knowledge of sub- 


same objects in w as were observed in the 


the 
) + author, viz., to titustrate newer, better, and more 


Charts are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style, and peeatitely printed from 
stone. They will be found a very eeful and attractive aid in every school-room 





Important Announcements. 


NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Seri, 
_ WHITE'S NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book Series, 


NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS. 
THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revise’ 
KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 
GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Send for Catalogues and Price Lists, 


VAN ANTWERP, “ee & CO., 
ARTHUR COOPER, | _ WILLIAM BAKER, 









































D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, AGunTs., Street, New York City, 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. He ope BUTLER’S 





PUBLISHERS OF  °\ PHILADELPHIA. 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.; 
MOHROES Roading Charts, 15 Bromfield St. 
MONRVE Ss C3 29e7H2 Charts. BOSTON. 
MONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. 

WARREN'S New Geographies. | 

GREENE'S New Grammars. 16 Astor Place, 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARO'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE’S American Literature.| 153 Wabash Ave 
ROYSE'S English Literature. CHICAGO. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION. 
resiee NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 
PRANG’S Sop oegcnd AND OCCUPATIONS. 
RT FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE. 


Manufucturers of 





eon "MARE... 


Dealers in Scientific Apperatas and Mat rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang Kducational Co., 7 Park St., Roston. 





CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 



















“EIiITrTiEe ATLAS, 


FOR THE MILLION, 
Cheapest Atlas Ever Made. 


Send for sample copy at Introduction price, 30 Cts. Aliso, BUTLER’S NEW SER 
OF READERS. Address for sample pats or circulars. = 











Cc. H. BROWNE, 19 Bond St., New York. 





— 





BOOKS which Teachers must have. 


a HOUR. — 
B SLaDE. Conteiaing me ga 


| Motion Si blea' 
board Exere Me Sones Te Comedioa 


Schools, and uveiile ne Enter 
tainimnemte, 1 vol, eta Price, 


ig mnie ae a aan —_ a 
. SLADE. jpeechi 
Favleanx. c ee, Black poasd Exercions, on 
ptoptes to scholars in the Common, Grammar, and 
boards. Price, 50 cts. 














FRENCH OR GERMAN, Sy | it soit 3 wt ions, 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, path. Aveo , masse KINDERGARTEN SONGs AND 
Written and collected by | Mus. Lo 
POutdntfund GP | } | Prittton end collected by , Mas, Locus Potzoce. 
bye ashington, D.C. 1 vol, 16mo, boards. Price 
is You can, at your own home, by }| CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 
Dr. Richard $. Rosenthal's Meistersohaft System, by OLivEs Osic. 1 vol, 16m, boards” Price 50 cts, | 
soli Sate Lae pra. ates | "eeearemnermggeme” | [rorvian sucresra 
tin @ t be learned othe: An for each =o iad ia ae 
iy and delightfully th CPt Nt po Am I Tr sees, GILMORE'S INTREMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
Juvenal, Livy, wattomere ere Iliad let aes pers St. Jolie, | Bh VRCn may occas, commen. SS ccute. By Prof. J. H, Gu.morg. 1 vol,i2mo. Price, 75 cts 
“har hon Anahasts abarts, enc 25. tes, Ratton, New 1 onc. Pug ie stout GILMORE’S PRIMARY SCHOOL 
Sad io cl other the Teriear Serio vc. cere ae with petyloge ot f | v0 “idmo Price, beta, 7 ror Gumons 
~a¥ f Pinnoces ore Fray American Any of the above sent by m mail, postage paid, on re 
hool Histories, Manesca’s French agg & LAURIA}, Publishers, _ eeipt of price. 
2" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 22008 Washington St., Boston, po ~' A. YOUNG & £0. 26 Arch i” Boston. 
terws and new ard ttn of al) our publications. for Dennison’s Plavs. Send for Catalogue. 
SOWER, POTTS & co, IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griffin’s Natural Philosophy 
Griffin’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Weatlake’s Common School Literature. 
Lloyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellera. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps, 
Sheppard's Constitution, 
Peterson’s Science 


NEW EDITION OF 


_ BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 





“Thoroughly Revised Moary Eiadie, A.M, 
Supt. of 
‘First Lines of English Grammar. 
| Copy for examination, postpaid, 
— of Bnglish Gramm Grammar. 
py for e: 
| Grammar of English Gram Grammars. 
Tenth Edition, revised and improved. 
| by the addition of a index of matter 
| SAmvuEL U. 1106 pages. Royal 
Octavo. Leather, $5.00. fMorroco, . 
eLitculars mafied free on application. Correspond 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
} 56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 


INCLUDING 


TEXT-BOOKS 


FOR COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIC - SCHOO 


LS, | 
AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARI®#S, | aan 


oft ts 
a yr ted for use in all the 


PRACTICAL WORKS. 


FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
MECHANIOS, Ete. 


WITH A LIST OF OUR EDITIONS OF 


JOHN RUSKIN’S WORKS, 
And other Miscellaneous Publications. | 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 

15 Astor Place, New York. | 

*,* The above will be sent free by mad to any one | 
ordering it. 


G. BP. F PUTNAWM’S SONS. | 


Hart's - German a for c= 
(4 vo's. ready) 0 and 1 25 | 
Putnam sberies of Atlases a b is )s 150. to B25 | 
The Elementary Science Series (30 yols.' ys 4 | 
The Aavaness a Series as — — 
Patnam’s Werld'’s Progress, > 
Godwin’s Cyclo. of Bi phy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry for Home and Schools, 1.25 | 
Putnam’s Art Hund-books. (Svols,each) .50| 





Leffingwell’s Mngdish Clase Classtee for Schools 1.50 

Ireland's Pock ietiomary,  .75 

— ow *s Roesie fax 3 Haus po ee 1.25 
ory C8, cB, Logic 

Sturtevant’s Economics. 1.75 

Bascom's Men ence, eens 

Chadbourne’s Natural A 1.5 

to Draw. Illus. 


Pu ‘sa Hints to Home . . 
Johns‘ on’s School. Atlas Astrono rye 
Prector's Easy star ns. . 
Hand-Book : 





| SCHOOL EDITION. 


MANUAL OF 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


(GREENLEAP’S SER(ES.) 


Mr tng dent text-book and may be 
Sealey Gneee Gas drill work 


adop 
én holes of the city of Boston. 
mail 


Sample copy by on receipt of the In- 


troduction price, 25 cents. 


LRACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
o7 Franklin noe 


- GAs ork. 


SCHOOL EDITION. 
The Most Recent and Reliable 


Dictionary of the Bible. 
Ea nhs, por apy, arch hn nome g iitorafure 


pages, 12 ited be maps and 
| over $00 1 illustrations, is that edited b 


PHILLIP SCHAFF, D.D., LLD, 


A Eéditien is now ready, and will 
by bait he to any address on receipt of only 


PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 
THE Live Chestnut St. Philndely ne 
Meet) Bible Howse, New Yorks 


A New Heip Monthly. 


——o—- 
The: Hlustrator | of the International Sunday 
School Lessons. Edited by A. C. Morrow, 

' FULL OF HINTS. 
Price, 60 cts. per year. 6 ots. per number. 


_N. TIBBALS & SONS, 








sent 
.00. 











124 Nassau Street, New York City. 


It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, ete., etc., which 


os | We can seli at one fourth of the regular 


price, a little used but just as good for 
useas new books. We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regular 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 
S. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts,, Philadelphia. 


Miss Alcott’s New Story, 


‘‘Sophie’s Secret,” complete ix among 
the atiractions of Double Holiday Num- 
ber of St. NICHOLAS, now Teady and for 
sale everwhere.  This.is the most beauti- 
ful number of any magazine for boys and 
girls ever issued. Itis not intended for 
the regular readers of St. NicHOLAS, but 
ig meant as a holiday gift-book for chil- 
dren who did not see, every month, that 
‘‘best of children’s magazines.” Ask your 
dealer for it, or send the: price, 50 cents, 
to the publishers, 


THe CENTURY CO., New YorE. 
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FOR PIANO. 


New England Conservatory Method, 


4 or in three bth $1.50 each, has beep 
oroughly tested the great Conservatory, 
and its fame is establi-heed as one of the greatest 
and best instructors. 


FOR ORCAN. 


Parlor Organ Instruction Book, $1.50, is thy 
book for beginners, teacues ~~ and sacred 
music, and is highly commend successful, 
practical teachers. As a nd beok for begin. 
ners and advanced students, covering the entire 
greene and furnishing a large q -antity of de. 

htful «rgan music, we commen: the Emerson 

ethod for Organs, $2.50, by Emerson 
and Matkews; und fur Voluntary and general 
advance Soa on ihe Church Organ Reed 
or Pipe, nothing can surpass Clarke’s Harmonic 
School for the Organ $3.00. 


THE SOL-FA SINGER Part, 1 


BY E. P. ANDREWS, PRICE 35 cents. 
Teachers of the common method of note sing. 
ing wiil find in this book a large and veay useful 
quantity o syllable practice. A note reader can 
learn 15 minutes to og 415. rT, Mm. tg 8, l, t, aud 
al) the rest, and it need not the way of a 


rues course. Tonic-Sol- Peists will find this 
7 r’’ equal to any other. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N.Y. 


MURRAY’S METHOD 


FOR THE 


CABINET ORGAN. 


ITS AUTHOR, R., JAMES R. MUR. 


AY, is well-known as 
a teacher and composer of wide experience. 


ITs METHOD is NEW, CLEAR, and 


CONCISE amor 
other novelties, containing a “PRE LIMINARY 


PRACTICE WITHOUT NOTES.” 


ap ‘¥ from one difficulty to another is # 
gradual that those unable to procure the services o! 
@ teacher, may successfully 


TEACH THEMSELVES ! 


ITs M MUSI is for all occasions where 


music is desirable, and of 
great variety. The Publishers believe that, in pre- 
senting to the musical public 


MURRAY'S METHOD FOR THE CABINET ORGAN. 
the merits of the work warrent their claim for it that 
it is SECOND TO NONE beretofore published. 


PRICE, $2.50 BY MAIL. 
Specimen Pages Furnished on Application. 


» JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
"Ms Uda Sauare. 4 Cincinnati. 0. 
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